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NOTES ON THE CODE OF HAMMURABLI. 


By Rosert Francis Harper, 
The University of Chicago. 


It is my purpose in these notes to give and to discuss the most 
important of the variant readings and translations of the com- 
mentators on the Code. In this list are included (1) those who 
have given a transliteration as a basis tur their translation— 
Scheil,’ Winckler,’ Miller,’ and R. F. Harper;* (2) those who 
have given translations only—Johns’ and Peiser;’ and (3) those 
who have given philological notes in pamphlets and journals. My 
purpose has also been to make the article as impersonal as pos- 
sible (referring to my own translation as HCH) and to avoid all 
polemics, which may be a welcome contrast to many articles pub- 
lished on the Continent. 


1 Mémoires publiés sous la direction de M. J. de Morgan. Tome IV: Textes élamites- 
sémitiques. Deuxiéme Série. Accompagnée de 20 planches hors texte. Paris, 1902. 

2 Die Gesetze Hammurabis in Umschrift und Ubersetzung. Dazu Einleitung, Worter-, 
Eigennamen-Verzeichnis, die sog. Sumerischen Familiengesetze und die Gesetztafel Brit. 
Mus. 82-7-14, 988. Shortly after the appearance of Scheil’s translation, Winckler issued a 
German translation of the Code under the title, Die Gesetze Hammurabis Kénigs von Babylon 
um 2250 v. Chr.: Das dlteste Gesetzbuch der Welt, being No. 4 of Der alte Orient, IV. This 
has passed through three editions. My references are to the first-named book, which is the 
latest, appearing in 1904, 

3 Die Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr Verhdlinis zur mosaischen Gesetzgebung sowie zu 
den xii Tafeln. Text in Umschrift, deutsche und hebraische Ubersetzung, Erlauterung 
und vergleichende Analyse. 

4 The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 B. C. Autographed Text, Trans- 
literation, Translation, Glossary, Index of Subjects, Lists of Proper Names, Signs, Numerals, 
Corrections and Erasures, with Map, Frontispiece, and Photograph of Text. The University 
of Chicago Press, 1904. 

5 The Oldest Code of Laws inthe World: The Code of Laws Promulgated by Hammurabi, 
King of Babylon, B. C. 2285-2242, Edinburgh, 1903. Cf. also Johns’ translations in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary and in his Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters. The 
references in these notes are to the last-named, which appeared in 1904, 

6 Hammurabi’s Gesetz. Band I: Ubersetzung, Juristische Wiedergabe, Erldéuterung. 
Leipzig, 1904. 
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1,1, ilum sirum(I)=Anu. Scheil reads El, the Canaanitic 
form (Winckler), cf. 1,45. 1,8, read kalama instead of ma- 
tim; so Scheil and Winckler. 1,9, mar+réstim, I have taken 
as a compound: Scheil, fils ainé; Winckler, Herrschersohn; 
Peiser, Erstling; Pinches, Eldest; Boscawen, first-born; Johns, 
BALCL, 390, first-born. 1,11, read ‘!* bélu-ut (II) with 
HCH, and cf. now Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 8, 2), Winckler, and 
Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 209. Scheil reads ilu bél kit-tu, 
divin maitre du Droit; so also Peiser, dem géttlichen Herrn des 
Rechts; Boscawen, the divine lord of righteousness; Johns, 
BALCL, 390, the lord god of right. - 1,12, ki8sat: Peiser 
makes kiSSat the object of i8ima&Sum instead of i!" bélat of 
1. 10 with which it stands in the construct relation and translates 
Knechtschaft. 1, 30, for AH and HI=’, ef. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVII, 58. 1,31, NI.NI: ef. Daiches, Altbabylonische Rechts- 
urkunden, 35, 36. 1,44, read nu-wu-ri-im; cf. Ungnad, 7A, 
XVII, 356, 357, where he suggests as the root "42 instead of "73. 
1, 30-50, Boscawen’s translation of this section violates several 
rules of grammar and lexicon. 1,48, tu-ub-bi-im =tubbim. 
1, 54, Winckler reads mu-kam-me-ir instead of mu-gam- 
me-ir, and translates welcher aufhduft Reichtum und Uberfluss. 
This reading is to be preferred. Cf. also 2,44 and Ungnad, 
ZA, XVIII, 47. 1, 56, tu-ub-di-im: cf. Zimmern, ZDMG, 
LVIII, 952, where he argues for a stem tabadu rather than 
dabadu (IIT). 

2.1, Sulub, Scheil translates, sanctuaire; Winckler and 
Peiser, Kult. 2,20, babil, $35 = 53h, cf. Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 
857. 2, 22, Sar isinst. const. with ta-S8i-im-tim. 2,23, DA. 
LUM =dannunm, so also Scheil, Winckler, Ungnad, Schorr 
(WZKM, XVIII, 209). Peiser reads Samas da-num = 
daidnum, Samas, des Richters, a reading which cannot be 
accepted. 2, 25, read instead of alu (Scheil) with HCH; so 
also Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 361, 2), Winckler, and Schorr, WZKM, 
XVIII, 209. 2, 62, E.TE.ME.GUD(?), so Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 24. 2, 63-65, Delitzsch translates: der da befestigt die 
erhabenen Satzungen der Nanna, cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 
210; cf. HCH, Glossary. 2,68, bit kisal: Scheil, boulevard; 
Peiser, Bollwerk; Winckler, Grab. 2, 70, cf. Miller’s identifica- 
tion of ka3adu with Hebrew 155, and Peiser’s note, OLZ, 
VII, 171. 
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3, 8, read ka-ad-ru-um and ef. Delitzsch, OLZ, 1904, 93, 
where he translates, sfolz. 3, 11, Scheil, Winckler, Schorr 
(WZKM, XVIII, 210) derive mu-ri-i8 from UW" to rejoice; 
Peiser and HCH from yy = erésu, to plant, to cultivate. 3, 
17= mu-di bisit uzn-im, cf. Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 10. 3, 25- 
29: Scheil, sceptre et tiare dont il la investi, objet de Vaffection 
de MAMA; Peiser, der Herr, berechtigt zu Scepter und Krone 
den sie vollenden lassen den Wunsch Mama’s; Winckler, welchen 
erschuf die weise Ma-Ma. Zimat is in apposition with bélum 
and in the construct relation with battim and agém. HCH 
translates, whom the wise god MA-MA_ has clothed with com- 
plete power. Schorr (WZKM, XVIII, 210) accepts Winckler’s 
translation for lack of something better. Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 
11, says: “Eine Ubersetzung zu geben, wage ich noch nicht” 
and “eristum ‘!" Mama ist mir noch unklar.” Cf. Hunger, 
Becherwahrsagung, 26. 3,.38, 8a-i-im: Winckler, welcher 
schuf; cf. Peiser’s note in which he suggests kaufte, a meaning 
which I do not think suits the context. 3,67, UD.NUN.KI= 
Adab (IV). 3, 70, S8ar+alim, a compound plural, cf. also 
Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 11. 

4,1, Su, used as a relative pronoun, cf. 4, 9, 29; cf. Winckler, 
GH, 6, who regards it as a scribal error for 8a. 4, 10, na-ga- 
ab ur-Si-im; Scheil translates fous les réfractaires, nagab 
being a constr. of nagbu, Gesammtheit. Ursim is very doubt- 
ful. Scheil guesses at the meaning and suggests the root of 
ursanu, or hursSim, montagne; Peiser translates alle Feinde; 
Winckler, Schlupfwinkel der Banditen; HCH, bandit caves(?) ; 
cf. Winckler for ursu, GH, 6,11). Scheil’s translation may be 
accepted for lack of a better. 4,11, cf. Daiches, Alibabylonische 
Rechtsurkunden, 86,1). 4,16, in is a scribal error for im, ef. 
HCH. 4,21, DA.ER = daram;; so also Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 
359, 2. 4, 23, literally, fhe first in rank of city kings. 4, 26, 
UD.KIB.NUN.NA isascribal error for UD.KIB.NUN.KI, 
so Winckler also. 4,27, Scheil reads ni-tum, so also Peiser; 
Winckler, li(ni, sal)-tum; HCH, sal-tum; ef. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, where he suggests that litum may equal ina lit, in 
der Kraft. 4, 42, kir-bu-um: Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 11, 12, 
suggests that -um is an adverbial ending and hence kirbum= 
ina kirib. 4,53, mu-Se-bi ki-na-tim: Peiser’s translation, 
der schuf Familien, cannot be entertained; cf. Schorr, WZKM, 
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XVIII, 211. 4,54, cf Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 12; Peiser, der frei 
machte Clans; Winckler, der das Gesetz leitet. 4,59, mu-se- 
ib-bi na-bi-hi, Scheil translates, qui a fait luire la spien- 
deur(?); Peiser, der wegfiihren liess .... , taking muSebbi 
asa III, 1 of naba. Winckler does not attempt a translation. 
The translation in HCH is only provisional. Cf. King, HL, 175: 
Ha-am-mu-ra-bi Sar-ru-um kar-ra-du-um da-an-nu-um 
Sa-ki-iS ai-bi a-bu-ub tu-ku-ma-tim za-bi-in mat za- 
i-ri mu-bi-il-li tu-uk-ma-tim mu-sSe-ib-bi za-ah-ma-Sa- 
tim mu-bha-ab-bi-it mu-uk-tab-li ki-ma sa-lam ti-ti-im. 
King translates, he putieth an end to insurrection, taking mu- 
Se-ib-bi asalIl,1,of Seba. 4,62, u-Su-bi-u me-e ‘!"Nana: 
Scheil translated correctly, a glorifié les noms de Ninni.  Peiser 
suggests the reading Sib-e and translates, der gldnzen liess 
den Zeugen der Ninni. I cannot accept either reading or 
translation. 

5, 4, 5, cf. Daiches, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, 85, 1). 
5, 19, cf. for u-wa-e-ra-an-ni, Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 357. 5, 
21, i-na pi ma-tim, cf. for this important passage Lyon’s 
treatment in JAOS, XXV, 269-271, where he gives the correct 
interpretation. Scheil and Peiser read ka-ma-tim, dans la 
contrée and ringsum(?). Neither reading nor translation can be 
accepted. With Lyon it is to be read, “I established law and 
justice in the language of the land,” 7. e. in the vernacular. 
Lyon’s argument for this interpretation is most interesting and 
convincing. 

§ 1,5, 26-32. For summa, cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 362,363, 
who would translate if is decreed and regard the following clauses 
as principal rather than subordinate. For the enclitic ma with the 
verb and w between clauses in CH, cf. MGH, 246 sqq., 252 sqq., 
where a view is presented which must receive the special atten- 
tion of students.’ The meaning of this section turns upon the 
words ubbir and nértum. I am still inclined to retain the 
translation given in HCH. Abaru is used in the sense to accuse, 
to make complaint against, to bring charges against, ef. § 131, 
Sum-ma a8-Sa-at a-wi-lim mu-za u-ub-bi-ir-Si-ma, if a 
man accuse his wife. Scheil translates by a lié (par un charme) ; 
Winckler, bezichtigen; Peiser, verfluchen; Miller, anklagen. 
Nértum has the meanings, destruction, death, murder, capital 


7 Cf. also Zimmern, ZDMG, LVIII, 955 
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crime, cf. Delitzsch, HW B, 439. Scheil translates by anathéme; 
Miller, Totung (durch Zaubere’) connecting it with the Arabic 
nahara (cf. Peiser, OLZ, VII, 171), cf also Schorr, WZKM, 
XVIII, 212; Peiser, Zauberprobe; Winckler, Bezichtigung, 
reading bértam from abaru instead of nértam; Johns, death 
spell (?); Pinches, spell; Boscawen, ban. Fossey’s translation 
in JA, 1904, 275, agrees with HCH: Si un homme, apres avoir 
accusé un homme et Vavoir chargé dun meurtre, ne le convaine 
pas, Vaccusateur sera tué. Cf. also Konig in TLB, XXV, No. 
36, 425, 426, in his review of HCH, and especially Delitzsch, 
DLZ, XXV, 3029, 3030: Wenn jemand jyemanden in Verdacht 
bringt (bezw. anschwdrtz) und thn eines Mordes bezichtigt und 
es nicht beweist, so soll der, der thn in Verdacht gebracht hat, 
getétet werden. Iddak is IV, 2, he shall be put to death, cor- 
responding to M55". 

S$ 2, 5, 33-56. Ki-is-bi (34, 51) and ki-is-bu (38) are 
plurals. I would, nevertheless, retain the translation sorcery 
rather than sorceries. In |. 54 we have the I, 1 pret. of sala 
and in |. 41 the I, 1. pres. In 1. 49, Winckler explains the form 
istalmam asaI,2=istalwa from the same root. Other com- 
mentators regard it as aI, 2from Salamu, fo be safe, unharmed. 
The meaning of the section is about the same in either case. I 
would retain the translation of HCH. 

SS 3, 4, 5, 57—6, 5. These sections belong together and deal 
with the corrupt witness (1) in suit involving life, § 3, and (2) 
in suit involving property, § 4; cf. Lyon’s admirable analysis of 
the Code, JAOS, XXV, 248 sqq. In HCH, I have translated 
§ 3, If a man come forth, take a stand, for testimony of lies or 
threats, i. e. bear false or threatening witness,° and § 4, Jf a man 
bear testimony of grain or money, t. e. bear witness for grain or 
money as a bribe. It is, perhaps, better to translate the sibat 
sarratim and Ssibait Se’im u kaspim, witness concerning 
rather than of: § 3, “It a man, in a case (pending judgment) 
bear witness concerning crime, and do not establish the testimony 
that he has given, if that case be a case involving life, that man 
shall be put to death; § 4, If he bear witness concerning grain or 
money, he shall himself bear the penalty imposed in that case.” 
So Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 14, and earlier, Joh. Jeremias, MH, 48, 
and Kohler in Peiser’s HG. Sararu in the Code seems to have 


8I understand the translations of Maller, Winckler, and Schorr (WZKM) in this way. 
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the meaning fo attempt fraud, 8,1, 22; hence sarratim, fraud, 
crime and garraitum, outlaws, criminals, 18, 27, 30. 

§ 5, 6, 6-30, the corrupt judge (Lyon). Winckler translates 
the I, 2 of end ist ungiiltig, erweist sich als unrecht geleitet, 
sich als fehlerhaft erweist. I prefer to regard both I, 1 and I, 2 
as transitive and interchangeable as is frequently the case, and to 
retain the translation in HCH. This verb means to change, 
to alter, to cancel; cf. in-ni, 1§, 6; e-ne-im, 6, 16; i-te-ni, 
6, 15. So also Scheil, Johns, Peiser, Miller, Pinches, Ungnad 
(ZA, XVIII, 30). A-du XII-8u = twelvefold, so also Johns, 
Pinches, Boscawen; cf. Scheil, douwze fois; Miller, Winckler, 
Schorr (WZKM, XXV, 213), Zwélffach; Peiser translates adu, 
sammt, 7. e. “dieser Richter . . . . soll das Klageobject, welches 
in jenem Prozess vorliegt, sammt dem Zwolffachen zahlen.” In 
1. 30, uS-fa-ab is a scribal error for u8-sa-ab; so all the com- 
mentators with the exception of Peiser, who says: ‘“uStab, 
gesichert durch uStamma, Col. VIII* 80, ist wohl durch 
Umstellung aus einer vorauszusetzenden Form ut8ab_ fir 
ituSab entstanden,’—a view which cannot be entertained. 

6, 32, ilim, god=temple, church; é@kallim, 33, palace= 
government, state. We may then translate: If a man steal the 
property of Church or State, that man shall be put to death. 

§ 8, 6, 58, Zimmern remarks (Z7DMG, LVIII, 956): “Z. 58 
handelt es sich wahrscheinlich nicht um den Diebstahl eines 
‘Schweines’ (SAH) sondern eines (Esels)fillens (SUL).” 
MAS.EN.KAK, 8, 65, to be read muSkénum with Zimmern, 
according to CT, XII, 16, 42; cf. J. Jeremias, MH, 8, 2). For 
the state of society in the Code, cf. HCH, XII. Scheil translates 
un noble and comments: ‘Est toujours employé par opposition & 
awilum, le citoyen libre, et & ardu |[wardum]|. l’esclave; ne 
peut done désigner que des princes ou patriciens.”” Miller, GH, 
81,1), remarks: “Ich vermute, dass das Wort ‘Armenstift’ 
bedeutet. Es scheint eine dffentliche Versorgungsanwalt gewesen 
zu sein, die ihre Giter, Pfrinden und Sklaven hatte und unter 
besonderer Verwaltung stand. Das Stift, als solches, hatte eine 
privilegierte Stellung, die Stiftler’ aber, die auch kurzweg mu8- 
kénu hiessen, wurden zwischen Freigeborenen und Sklaven 

9Cf., however, J. Jeremias in a review of Miller's Hammurabi, WZKM, XVIII, 109: 
“ Die Ubersetzung von MAS.EN.KAK (muSké6nu) mit, ‘Armenstiftler’ ist kaum richtig: 


wahrscheinlicher bezeichnet muSkénu den Heimatlosen, den Nichtstaatangehdrigen, der 
durch den kOniglichen Dienst gewisse Vorrechte zuerteilt bekam.” 
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klassificiert.” Peiser, HG, 11, 2), translates Ministeriale, and 
comments: ‘“Letzterer (MAS.IN.KAK) ist ein Beamter, der 
keine Familie hinter sich hat, im Gegensatz zum amilu, dem 
Mitglied einer Familie.” Winckler translates F'reigelassene with 
the note: ‘Das bedeutet den Stand, der im Gegensatz zu den 
Vollfreien (amélu) sich als ‘Freigelassene’ oder ‘ Ministerialen’ 
bezeichnen liisst. Er besteht im wesentlichen wohl aus der 
(alteren) unterworfenen Bevélkerung und aus freigelassenen 
Sklaven.” Littmann in ZA, XVII, 262-65, suggests the mean- 
ing leprousfor muskénum = Hams — pane, but this meaning 
does not suit the Code. Prince, AJTL, VIII, 608, remarks: 
“Harper has shown that Hammurabi’s muSkénu was a class of 
poor freeman.” Lyon, JAOS, XXV, 254, renders freedman. 
Johns has changed from poor man to plebeian, and the latter is 
avery good term. Pinches translates poor man, and Boscawen, 
common man, J. Jeremias suggests Ausldnder, OLZ, VII, 141. 
McCurdy, BW, XXV, 469, in a review of HCH rejects Minis- 
teriale (attachés of the court). Frangois Martin, Mélanges 
Assyriologiques, VIII, 3, 4, discusses this term at great length, 
quoting the letter (Harper 340) where we read maré Babili 
muS-ki-e-nu-te and giving “un homme a demi libre” as the 
original signification (7. e., EN.KAK = bél bana and MAS 
in the sense of “moitié”). He adds: ‘Je crois que le muskinu 
est le membre d’une caste & peu prés a égale distance de celle des 
hommes libres ou citoyens et de celle des esclaves, et qui repond 
probablement & ‘homme lige’ de la féodalité, ou plutét au ‘serf.’ 
Il a plus @obligations et moins de droits que homme libre, mais 
plus de liberté que l’esclave.” (V.) I know of no better term 
than poor freeman. Muskénum is a Shaphel formation from 
kanu (5X5). 

$9, 7,1, 8a mi-im-mu-8u bal-ku, literally = something 
of whose has been lost, halku being a permansive. It is often 
impossible to bring out such a distinction in the English idiom, 
unless one is content with a word for word translation which is 
frequently unintelligible. Again the English idiom often calls 
for a singular where we have a plural in the Babylonian (VI), ef. 
above, §2, kisbu and kiSbi, where it is better to translate 
sorcery rather than sorceries.—On the enclitic mi in direct dis- 
course, ll. 9, 10, 15, cf. Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 56. The plural of 


nouns in -u, Nominative, and in -i, Genitive-Accusative, was first 
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recognized in print by Zimmern in Hunger’s Becherwahrsagung 
bei den Babyloniern, cf. ZDMG, LVITI, 954, 1), where Zimmern 
grants that Ungnad in ZA, XVIII, 1 sqq., reached the same con- 
clusions independently. Ungnad would identify the Plural end- 
ings -u and -i with the Arabic -fna and -ina, regarding the na 
of the Arabic as having nothing to do with the idea of plurality, 
but rather as a demonstrative element. In 7, 14, 25, and 33, we 
have two plural nouns, Si-bi mu-di, the second being in appo- 
sition with the first, witnesses who know = witnesses to identify. 
In 7, 46, Ungnad reads kasap i8-ku-lu, ZA, XVIII, 59, 60. 

§ 11, 8, 1, for sa-ar, permansive, cf. above under §§ 3, 4. 
Scheil translates: i] est de mauvaise foi; Miller, er ist ein 
Boéswilliger, so also Winckler; Peiser, er ist ein Liigner; Ungnad, 
8, 2, all the commentators agree on the 


er gilt als Verbrecher. 
Winckler, however, would read 


meaning of this difficult passage. 
id-di instead of id-ki on account of §, 29, 33 sqq. Id-ki 
seems to me preferable and necessary. 

§ 13, 8, 15, If the witnesses of that man be not at hand, kir- 
bu being a permansive,” the judges, da-a-a-nu (plur.)" shall 
declare a postponement (adanam = time-limit, hence postpone- 


ment ). 


§ 14, 8, 27, sibram: Scheil en bas dye; Miller, minderjahri- 


gen; Peiser, kleinen; Winckler, wunerwachsenen; HCH, who is a 
minor. 

§ 15, 8, 35, us-te-zi: Scheil, a fait sortir; Miller, hinaus- 
fiihrt; Peiser, fiihrt; Winckler, hinausbringt; HCH, aid to 
escape," literally, cause to go forth. 

§ 18, 8, 64, 65, wa-ar-ka-zu ip-pa-ar-ra-a8s (IV, 1), lit. 
his past shall be examined into, 7. e., they shall inquire into his 
antecedents; cf. § 142, 23, 63-65: If a woman hate her husband, 
and say: “Thou shalt not have me,” warkaza ina babtisa 
ipparras, her past shall be examined for her loss, defect, 7. e., 
they shall inquire into her antecedents for her defects. Scheil 
translates: son arriére-pensée sera pénétrée; Johns, one shall 
inquire into his past; Miller paraphrases: Nachdem er unter- 
sucht und ausgeforscht wird; Peiser, das, was nachher mit thm 
zu geschehen hat, wird entschieden; Winckler, seine Angelegen- 

10 Cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 367. 


11 Cf. now Schorr, in his rather polemical critique of Peiser’s translation of the Code, 


WZKM, LVIII, 214, 215. 
12 @f. now Lyon’s analysis, JAOS, XXV, 255, § 15, ‘‘ Inducing a slave to run away." 
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heit (wie es sich mit ihm verhalt) soll gepriift werden—a good 
translation. §18 may be translated: If that slave will not name 
his owner, he shall bring him to the palace (government house, 
record office) and they shall inquire into his past (antecedents, 
record) and then they shall return him to his owner. 

§ 20, 9, 11, 12, ni-i8 i-lim i-za-kar (17, 29, 37, 41), that 
man shall so declare in the name of god. Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 
21, would regard the Accusative niS ilim as the object of 
izakar = “das Wesen eines Gottes anrufen, nennen.”’ 

§ 21, 9, 21, i-ba-al-la-lu-Su, Scheil translates entferrera; 
Miller, verscharren; Peiser, eingraben; Winckler, einscharren; 
Johns, bury(?). The exact meaning of the word here and in 35, 
51 is doubtful. I still prefer some such meaning as fo throw into, 
thrust into, cast into; cf. also the IV, 2 form it-ta-ah-la-lu, 
15, 70, where one may translate have thrust themselves through, 
have crowded their way through. 

§ 22, 9, 23, hu-ub-tam ib-bu-ut: Scheil translates le 
brigandage a exercé; Johns, has carried on brigandage; Miller, 
er Raub begangen hat; Peiser, Raub ausfiihrt; Winckler, Wenn 
jemand Raub begeht; HCH, to practice brigandage, to commit 
highway robbery, so Lyon also, JAOS, XXV, 255. 

§ 23, 9, 36, ubar, II, 1, from baru, fo declare, to itemize= 
to make an itemized statement of his loss; ef. now Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 226, “Das Wort wird wohl mit dem hebr. "82, 
Deut. 1,5 u. a.; ‘deutlich, klar machen’ identisch sein, das auch 
nur im Piel vorkommt.” 

§ 25, 9,57, nu-ma-at: Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 215, pro- 
poses to derive this word from DAN, with the prefix m and the 
fem. ending, nimtu = ma-im-tu = na-im-tu = nu-im-tu, 
constr. nimat, and compares it with the Hebrew V3IN’2. Cf. 
Delitzsch’s remarks in DLZ, XXV, 3030, where he translates, 
Besitzstiick. In 9, 62, read il-te-ki for il-te-di, so Scheil 
and all the commentators. Cf., however, Peiser’s note, HG, 16, 1). 

§ 26, 9, 66, BARA(MIR).US =rid sabé: Delitzsch, BA, 
IV, 85, einer der Leute (Unterthanen) treibt, Arbeiteraufseher ; 
Johns, AJSL, XIX, 171, ganger (on his civil side), or field- 
cornet (on his military side); Scheil, officier; Miller, Feldwebel; 
Peiser, Soldat(?) ; Winckler, Krieger; Daiches, Altbabylonische 
Rechtsurkunden, 48, Truppenfiihrer, cf. also ZA, XVIII, 202 
sqq.; and Meissner, ZA, XVIII, 393, 394, where he translates 
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Bu. 91—5-9, 545 (BT, VIII, 32); HCH, officer—an indefinite 
term. 9,67, SU.HA=ba’irum, ef. Delitzsch, BA, IV, 85, 
and HWB; Scheil, sbire; Miller, Jager (Hascher); Peiser, 
Fischer; Winckler, Schleuderer; Johns, constable {‘ AJSL, XIX, 
171,172); soalso HCH. 10,3, AWEL.KU.MAL=agrum or 
agarrum, so also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 22. With Meissner, 
BA, II, 579, Delitzsch, BA, IV, 85, and Johns, I have taken 
ittarad as transitive and pub-Su as its object, and dispatch 
him in his stead. Scheil, Peiser, Maller, and Winckler translate 
pubsu as subject. 10,10, munaggir is IV, 1 from agaru; 
Winckler regards it as a form from nagéru, and translates 
Ankldger(?). 

§ 27, 10, 15, ina dan-na-at Sar-ri-im tu-ur-ru, Scheil 
translates: Si... . dans les forteresses du roi est retourné; 
Johns, who is diverted to the fortresses of the king; Peiser, der 
in kéniglichen Aufgebot ist, fortgefiihrt ist; Miller, der in einer 
Festung des Ké6nigs zuriickgehalten wird; Winckler, der im 
Ungliick des Kénigs ( Niederlage) gefangen worden ist. Winck- 
ler’s translation has much in its favor. 

§ 30, 10, 54, 55, i-na pa-ni il-ki-im id-di-ma, Johns 
translates: has left alone from the beginning of his business; 
Miller, nachdem er die Verwaltung (Bewirtschaftung) einge- 
stellt hat; Peiser, wegen der Lasten von sich gethan hat; Winckler, 
wegen der Lehnlast aufgibt; HCH, from the beginning of (or, 
account of) (his) business:‘neglect his field; cf. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 28, “er hat in der Front (d. i. vor; hebr. "255) seiner 
Lehnspflicht geworfen (scil. abSu, ‘seine Seite’)”=er hat sie 
vernachlassigt. 

§ 32, 11, 21, 8a pa-da-ri-im = wherewith to ransom, i. e., 
sufficient ransom. 11, 34, we have here the only example of an 
overhanging -i, and I am inclined to accept Ungnad’s explana- 
tion that it is a scribal error, ri for ar, under the influence of the 
form pa-da-ri-8u in ll. 26 and 33; ef. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 364. 

§ 33, 11, 39, is PA.PA (vid. also 48, 51, 62) to be read 
pa-bat? or with Ungnad PA.HAT=pabatum, cf. ZA, 
XVIII, 16? 11,40, NU.TUR (also 49, 52,63) = labutta, of. 
HWB, 373, and Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 217, where he trans- 
lates, Vorsteher, Prdfekt. 11, 41, sab ni-is-ba-tim ir-ta-si 
is one of the most difficult expressions in the Code and the critics 
of the editions of the Code have given it, along with many other 
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difficult passages, little attention. Scheil translates: des dimeurs 
a possédé; Johns, has taken to himself the men of levy; Miller, 
eine Ausstossung aus dem Heere vollzieht; Peiser, bet Soldaten 
Befreiung zuldsst; Winckler, einem Krieger Dienstentziehung 
zuldsst; cf. Johns, AJSL, XIX, 172. 

§ 34, 11, 58, i-na di-nim a-na dan-nim i8-ta-ra-ak, 
Scheil translates: en justice devant un puissant a traduit, with 
the remark that dannim may be for daianim; Johns, has 
stolen in-a judgment by high-handedness; Miller, in einem Pro- 
zesse |als Bestechung(?)| einem Mdchtigen schenkt; Peiser, 
durch einen Prozess einem Médchtigen ausliefert; Winckler, im 
Prozesse einem Médchtigen verrdt(?); HCH, present (betray) 
an officer in a judgment (suit) to a man of influence. John’s 
translation is quite different from all the others, since he takes 
istarak from Sardku, fo steal, instead of from Saraku, to 
present. The I, 2 form of Saraku, to steal, is found in 8, 28, 
38, 18 =istarik. Cf. also Winckler’s remark,” GH, 18. 

§ 35, 12, 3, 4, ina kaspi-8u i-te-el-li=he shall forfeit 
his money. 

§ 36, 12, 7, na-8i bi-il-tim: in the historical texts it 
always has the meaning tributary, so also Johns in the Code; 
Miller and Winckler translate zinspflichtig; Scheil, collecteur 
Vimpots;. HCH, tax-gatherer. It could very well have the 
meaning of one who is in arrear with his taxes. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 53, would regard i- in 12, 9, as a scribal error for in. 

§ 39, 12, 32, 8a i-Sa-am-mu-ma i-ra-a8-S8u-u = which he 
has purchased and (hence) possesses; cf. now Schorr, WZKM, 
XVIII, 217. In 1. 37, cf. e-hi-il-ti with i-il-ti, 12, 29. 

§ 40. This is one of the most unsatisfactory sections in the 
Code, and most of the translations are radically different. Scheil 
translates: Pour (la garantie) @un négociant ou une obligation 
étrangére, ete.; Johns, a votary, merchant, or foreign sojourner ; 
Miller, Hine Frau(?), ein Kaufherr und ein anderer Lehens- 
man; Peiser, Wenn ein Geldman oder ein fremder Losteilhaber ; 
Winckler, Aber an einen Geschdftsmann oder einen andern 
Lehenstrdger; HCH, A woman, merchant or other property- 
holder. 12,39, SAL+ DIS: I have read provisionally asSa- 
tum, ef. Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 15, 16, and Schorr, WZKM, 
XVIII, 217, who are unable to offer any solution; cf. also Meissner, 


13" Tst iStarak von Saraku ‘stehlen’ abzuleiten, etwa im Sinne von ‘in die Hande 
spielt, ihn durch Unrecht preisgibt’?” 
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ZDMG, LVIII, 249, and Daiches, Altbabylonische Rechtsur- 
kunden, 22, 1). 12, 40, ilkum ahaim = other business and 
then other person in business, other property-holder; aSsatum, 
tamkarum and ilkum abhdam are coérdinate subjects of inad- 
din, cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 16. Peiser would read ilku 
(so also Maller) and regard it a participle from p>". Cf. J. 
Jeremias MH, 10, 2), where he makes ilqu=isqu, der Mdch- 
tige. For KU=kum, cf. also Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 354. Lyon, 
J AOS, XXV, 256, gives as the subject of this section: ‘Classes 
of holders who may sell.” 

$41. There are two translations of this section, based upon 
different derivations of ubib and niplatim: Scheil translates, 


Si... . aenclos et les piquets a fourni, . . . . mais les piquets 
qui lut ont été fournis il compensera; Miller, Wenn... . 
umzdunt [und| auch (dazu) die Latten liefert ... . auch 


nimmt er die Latten, die thm geliefert wurden, in Besitz, cf. also 
Winckler, who hesitatingly translates in the same way. HCH, 
following Johns and Delitzsch, translates, Jf a man have bar- 
gained for... . and given sureties... . and he shall take 
to himself the sureties which were given to him. So also Peiser, 
and cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 218; on the other hand, 
Miller, GH, 95, 3), rejects this reading. U-bi-ib is II, 1 from 
pabu (M5), to erchange, to barter for, and ni-ip-la-tim is 
plural of nipiltum from apélu. Scheil, Winckler and Miller 
would derive ubib from a stem ababu, wmzdunen and would 
make niplu synonymous with zikpu, following Meissner. 

§ 44, 13, 12, ma-a-a-ri is translated by Peiser, das von 
selbst Erwachsene(?), ef. HG, 21,1). Cf. also Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 22, who regards this passage as very uncertain. LI. 32, 
33, cf. Ungnad’s provisional reading, ZA, XVIII, 22, 3). 

§ 45, § 46, cf. Miller, GH, 96, 2) with whose translation and 
interpretation HCH agrees. See also Lyon’s comments and 
translations, J4OS, XXV, 275, 276, where he translates intabar, 
to be in agreement with, to have an agreement concerning. In 
13, 43, 44 and 14, 5, 6, translate with Peiser, die Hochflut fort- 
nimmt; so also Zimmern, ZDMG, LVIII, 956. 18, 49, 50, on 
mi-i8-la-ni and Sa-lu-u8, cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 2, 2). 
13, 56, a-na ap-Si-te-im, cf. Peiser, HG, 22, 2), absitu = 
absittu from abSénu, who translates gemdss dem Wachstum(?); 
Scheil, proportionnellement(?); Miller, nach Anteil (Abmach- 
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ung(?)); soalso Winckler and HCH. Lyon, JAOS, XXV, 276, 
follows Peiser, or Schorr. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 218, would 
regard it as plural of epistu (notwithstanding the a) in the 
sense, Ertrag (des Feldes) and would compare the Hebrew 
msi. Ungnad, in ZA, XVIII, 5, 2), declares it “‘etymolo- 
gisch unklar.” 

§ 47 is one of the most difficult in the Code. I see no reason 
to depart from the translation in HCH, except to change “would”’ 
to “must” and “has been”’ to “will be” in 18, 66, 67. 18, 61, 
ma-na-ha-ti-3u il-lu-u has been interpreted in many ways. 
Scheil translates @ sa ferme il west pas allé; Johns, he did not 
set up his dwelling; Miller, weil sein Wohnhaus nocht nicht 
aufgefihrt war; Peiser, weil er sein Auskommen(?) nicht erreicht 
hat; Winckler, weil er seinen Unterhalt nicht gewonnen(?) hat; 
HCH, because he has not gained a maintenance. Manabtu is 
from nabu, cf. HWB, 453b and not from anabu, ef. Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 220. Again I would regard il-Ju-u as a 
scribal error for the frequently occurring il-ku-u; cf. on the 
other hand, Scheil, Maller, Peiser, Winckler, Ungnad (Z4, 
XVIII, 9, 2), Schorr (WZKM, XVIII, 220). Again I cannot 
accept Schorr’s treatment of ik-ta-bi =ik-ta-pi, from a stem, 
NEP, sich zuriickhalten, sich weigern. It is to be taken as I, 2 
from kibai. The word u-up-pa-as is difficult. Provisionally I 
would make it a form of uppas, to take possession of, to inter- 
fere. Cf., however, Peiser’s nachgeben(?) and Schorr, WZKM, 
XVIII, 219; cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 51, who leaves this 
passage in doubt. I have accepted Miller’s division of the sen- 
tence at 1. 66 and with him have taken ir-ri-su-ma as a verb 
(so now Schorr). Scheil, Johns, Peiser, Winckler, and Ungnad 
(ZA, XVIII, 51), regard irrisu as a noun, and make it the 
object of the preceding verb. Cf. Peiser, OLZ, VII, 162, sqq. 
One may translate: If the tenant order the cultivation of the 
field, 7. e., give the cultivation of the field into the charge of 
another—because in the first year he has not gained a mainte- 
the owner of the field shall not interfere. He (‘he tenant) 





nance 


must cultivate it, and his (the owner’s) field will be cultivated, 
and at the time of harvest he shall take grain according to his 
contracts. Lyon is in doubt about the meaning of this section; 
cf. his analysis of the Code, JAOS, XXV, 256, where he gives 
“subletting (?)’’ as the subject of this section. 
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§ 48, 14, 5, 6, cf. above, 18, 43, 44. Peiser incorrectly makes 
se’am.... u-ul u-ta-ar dependent upon Summa, which is 
impossible grammatically and logically; cf. Schorr, WZKM, 
XVIII, 221. 14, 14, uraddab isalIlI, 1 from ratabu, to moisten, 
erase, cancel. 

§ 49, the commentators are almost in agreement in their trans- 
lations of this section. 14, 24-27, cf. for the use of the impera- 
tives as the direct object ‘of ikbisum, Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 365. 

§ 53, 15, 14, cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 361, for the restoration 
of this line. Line 15, literally, and let the water overflow the 
farm-land, a double accusative. 

§ 55, 15, 35, 36, cf. above 15, 15, and 15, 42 below. 

$58, cf. Delitzsch’s translation, BA, IV, 82, (so also Scheil 
and Johns): and the whole flock has passed through the gate. 
Ka-an-nu ga-mar-tim is the difficult phrase. The former word 
is common in the Letter Literature and has some such meaning as 
vicinity, environs. Peiser, HG, 25, translates Schlupfloch (?). 
The translations of Miller, HCH, and Winckler agree in the 
main. The reviewers offer no help. 

$64, 16, 61, ana rukaibim, cf. J. Jeremias, MH, 20= 
pfropfen; soalso Miller; Scheil,a exploiter; Peiser, zur Pflege(?); 
Winckler, zur Bearbeitung; HCH, to manage; Johns, to farm. 
Cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 222, 223 on Peiser’s note on Sittin, 
HG, 27,4). 16, 66, Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 2, 2) would regard 
8i-it-ti-in as an Accus. of the Dual. 

$65, 16, 73, bi-il-tam um-ta-di, Miller translates der 
Ertrag zuriickgeht; better, he diminish the produce. 

$100, 17, 1, si-ba-a-at, literally interests. 17, 4, 5 have 
been mistranslated by all the commentators. Scheil, le jour ot 
ils feront les comptes; Miller, seinerzeit, so bald sie abrechnen; 
Peiser, am Tay, wo sie berechnen; Winckler, am Tage, wo sie 
abrechnen. Translate: They shall reckon its days and he shall 
make returns to his merchant (HCH), cf. now Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 25. 

$101, 17, 12, u8-ta-sa-na=to double, cf. J. Jeremias, 1H, 
5, Miller, Peiser, and Winckler. Scheil, «J égalera en quantité. 

§ 102, 17, 17, a-na ta-ad-mi-ik-tim, Scheil, @ titre gracieur; 
Johns, as a favor (so also HCH), but cf. BALCL, where he 
translates as a speculation; Maller, aus Gefdlligkeit (ohne Zinsen) ; 
Peiser, zur freien Verfiigung; Winckler, zu Unternehmungen. 
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§ 104, of. Delitasch, BA, IV, 83. 

§ 105, 17, 52, Winckler transliterates kaspu; Miller and 
HCH, kaspi (gen. constr.) ; better kasap, cf. Ungnad. 

§ 106, 17, 61-63, are not dependent upon Summa as Peiser 
reads; cf. also Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 224. 17, 66, Peiser 
translates samt dem Dreifachen instead of three-fold. 

§ 107, 18, 9, 10, translate, ‘“‘and the merchant, because he has 
had a dispute with his agent.” Cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 225, 
on Peiser’s translation. 

§ 108, 18, 15, Winckler transliterates SAL.GES.TIN.NA 
=amelit karani. 18, 20, KI.LAM=mabari (Miller) and 
mahir ( Winckler). 

§ 109, 18, 31, transliterate with HCH, la is-sa-ab-tam-ma 
with SAL.GES.TIN. NA as the subject. So also Peiser and 
Winckler. Miéller’s transliteration (igs-sa-ab-tu-ma, following 
Scheil), and translation are incorrect. 

$110, 18, 37. In HCH, List of Signs, No. 101, I listed this 
line as MAL.GE.A. Cf. under No. 121, the second form of E, 
and a passage, §, 45, where it occurs=bi-zu. Cf. also 31, 45, 
where the same form of E occurs as in 5, 45. Hence we are to 
to read in $1, 45, E.GE.A. Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 368, reads 
MAL.GE.A in 18, 37 and 31, 45. I am now inclined to regard 
the MAL of 18,37 asa scribal error for E=E.GE.A.=kallatum. 
Miller and Winckler translate Frauenhaus; Peiser, Harem(?). 

$111, 18, 47, a-nadi-ib-tim, Scheil translates contre la 
soif and Johns for thirst, but cf. BALCL where he translates in 
the time of thirst; Miller, auf Borg; Peiser, fiir die Not(?); 
Winckler, fiir Notfall(?); HCH, on credit. Peiser’s derivation 
from adabu cannot be accepted. Cf Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 
225, who would read ki-ip-tim from F*p and translate Borg. 
For the present I would connect the word with 290 and translate 
it asin HCH. 

§ 112, 18, 62, read id-[di]-in, ef. Ungnad, ZA, XVIT, 373, 1) 
and Winckler GH, 32. 

§ 113, 19, 16, u-ka-an-nu-8u is not dependent upon Summa 
as Peiser translates. 

$118, 19, 68-73: cf. Schorr’s remarks, WZKM, XVIII, 225, 
on Peiser’s translation. Cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 377, for the 
Present in 1. 72. 

§ 120, 20, 8, ina ga-ri-tim, Scheil, dans le compartment, 
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comparing Pp; Johns, granary; Miller, auf den Boden(?); 
Peiser, Kriegsfall; Winckler, Getreidehaufen(?). Cf. HCH, 161: 
garitum=garittum=garintum. 20,20, read il-ku-u instead 
of il-lu-u, but cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 9, 2), where he reads 
il-lu-u and claims that il-ku-u does not suit the context. 

§ 121, 20, 20, Miller reads the ideogram ID as idu, and ef. 
Ungnad, ZA. 

§ 123, 20, 48, a-Sar id-di-nu = where he has given, 7. e., 
at the place of deposit. 

§ 126, 21,11, read mi-im-[mu]-8u instead of mi-im-[me"|- 
su; so Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 225. 21,19 ubar is II, 1 
from baru "ND. 21,14, utebbir is II, 2 from ebéru, fo 
exaggerate. Can it be a II, 2 of abaru after the analogy of 
ebéru? Cf. for this section, Jeremias, MH, 5. 

§ 127, 21, 26, Ungnad reads NIN. AN = entum, ZA, XVIII, 
33. 21, 32, cf. Winckler’s remarks on nada, which I do not think 
are to the point; cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 226. 21, 41, as- 
Sa-at, cf. for the Permansive use of the noun, Ungnad, 74, 
XVII, 370. 

§ 129, 21, 51-53, cf. HCH; Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 376; and 
Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 226-227. 

$130, 21, 60, cf. Maller’s identification of kabalu with 
Hebrew i>, ‘‘vergewaltigen,” and Peiser’s note thereon in 
OLZ, VII, 171. 21,61. zinum, cf. Prince, AJT, XVIII, 605, 
8): “The word zfinu is euphemistically translated ‘bosom’ by 
HCH. It was probably a legal term for pudendum feminae.” 

§§ 133, 133A, 22, 7-26. The treatment of this section in 
HCH is quite different from that of any commentator, and 
hence I give it in full: 7 83um-ma a-wi-lum 8 i8-8a-li-il- 
ma 9 i-na biti-Su 10 8a a-ka-lim 11 i-ba-a8-8i 12 
[a8-8a]-zu 13 i-na bi]-za [wa-az-za-a]t 14 |pa-gar-3|a 
15 [i-na-sa-al|r 16 [a-na bitim [8a-ni-|im 17 [u-ul i-ir] 
-ru-ub (§133A) 18 38{um-ma]|” zinnistum 8i-i 19 [pa 
gar-3a 20 la is-sur-ma 21 a-na bitim Sa-ni-im 22 i-te- 





ru-ub 23 zinniStam S8u-a-ti 24 u-ka-an-nu-Si-ma 25 
a-na me-e 26 i-na-ad-du-u-8Si. Translate: If aman be cap- 
tured, and there be maintenance in his house and his wife go out 
of her house, she shall protect her body and she shall not enter 


14 Cf., however, Zimmern in Jeremias’ MH, 5. 
15 The remaining wedges and the context call for the restoration of Summa rather 
than aSSum; cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 361. With this line begins a new section, § 133 A. 
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into another house. §133A, If that woman do not protect her 
body and enter into another house, they shall call that woman to 
account and they shall throw her into the water. Cf. Scheil, 
Miller, Peiser, and Winckler, who have not attempted a complete 
restoration, and who have been led astray by the restoration of 
asSum instead of Summa in 22,18. The reviewers have not 
attempted any solution of this broken and difficult passage. § 134 
follows logically on §§ 133 and 133 A. 

§ 135, 22,42 a-na pa-ni-8u: Scheil, devant lui; Johns, 
before her; Miller, zu seiner Lebenzeit; Peiser, deshalb(?); 
Winckler, wm deswillen(?); HCH, before him= openly. Cf. 
Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 227, on Peiser’s translation of warki 
in 22,54. 22,52, for ha-wi-ri-8a, cf Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 358. 

§$ 137, 22, 74, sugetim; cf. Miller’s identification of this 
word with Hebrew ba , and Peiser’s note thereon in OLZ, VII, 
171. 22, 82, they (one) shall return to her. 

§ 141, 23, 35, waSbat; the relatve wu is not appended to the 
3 f. sg. of the Permansive. Cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 361. 23, 
45 and 53; e-si-ib-8a is to be taken with Schorr (WZKM, 
XVIII, 227) and Zimmern (ZDMG, LVIII, 955) as an infin. 
with the 3 f. suffix. 238, 33-42, Ungnad has failed to grasp the 
meaning of this section, cf. ZA, XVII, 374, 375, and XVIII, 
25. 23, 48, I have accepted Miller’s reading connecting ba-ra- 
an-8a with what follows. Scheil, i la laissera (aller) son 
chemin; Johns, she shall go her way; Winckler, so soll er sie 
thres Weges entlassen; Peiser, als thren Anteil;" Ungnad, er 
soll sie thren Weg (gehen) lassen. 

§ 142, 23, 60, Peiser’s translation, Wenn wider eine Frau thr 
Mann siindigt, cannot be accepted, zinnistum being the sub- 
ject. Cf. HCH, If a woman hate her husband. Again in 28, 
61, tabbazanni is 2 f. = thou shalt not have me; cf. Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 228, on Peiser’s translation of these lines. 23, 
70, on SAG =2a, cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 368, 2). 23,71, 
cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 39. 

§ 146, 24, 56, abbuttam = bondage rather than Fesseln 
(Peiser). 

§ 148, 24, 68 and 75, read la-’a-bu-um, fever, instead of la- 
ab-bu-um as all the commentators transliterate, and cf. 2,5. 
I cannot accept Miller’s reading and derivation, GH, 265, where 


16**Ha-ra-an-8a; so, wenn nicht als ‘wohin sie will’ mit dem vorhergehenden zu 
verbinden.”’ 
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he compares labbu with the Hebrew ME™D, Abzehrung. Cf. 
Peiser’s note in OLZ, VII, 171. 24, 80, uS-Sa-am-ma. Cf. 
Peiser’s note, HG,43,2) “uS-ta-am-ma fir uStabma,” which 
is based on a wrong reading of the original text. 

§ 150, 25, 24, a-hi-im should be translated brother rather 
than F'remder with Peiser. 

§ 151, 25, 41, bél + bubullisu is a plural of the compound 
bél + hubullim, ef. Ungnad; ZA, XVII, 362; cf. also 25, 50, 
bél + hubullisa. 

§ 152, 25, 56-55, a debt comes upon them, ¢. e., they contract 
a debt, cf. HCH. 

§ 155, 26, 1, -8i is a secribal error for -5u. 

§ 158, 26, 27, ra-bi-ti-8u = chief wife. It may, however, 
be read |mu|-ra-bi-ti-3u, vid. §$192, 193, with Scheil, and 
cf. Winckler, GH, 45,6). 26, 28, waldat is the only example 
in the Code of a permansive used as an active, cf. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIT, 369. 26,31, bit a-ba; Winckler following Zimmern 
suggests that this may be a dual form to be distinguished from 
bit a-bi and he would translate Elfernhaus. Cf. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 16, where he reads E. A. BA = bit abim in this and 
the numerous other passages where it is found. 

§ 160, 26, 54. a-na-ad-di-ik-kum: for the value kum, ef. 
Hunger, Becherwahrsagung, 7,2) following Jensen, KB, ITI, 1, 
111-113; HCH, XIV; Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 354, 3), where he 
regards the m as “ein pausaler Zusatz;” also ZA, XVIII, 52, 53, 
where Ungnad discusses this m at some length. 

$161, 26, 75-77, HCH makes a88Azu the object and ibirsu 
the subject of ibbaz; so also Scheil, Johns, Peiser, Winckler. 
Miller takes the opposite view. 

§ 164, 27, 31, a-ta-Sa is a scribal error for a-bi-Sa. 

§ 165, 27, 35, 8a i-in-8u mab-ru (perm.) = favorite; cf. 
also Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 367. 27, 42, ab-hu is the plural of 
abu, cf. also Daiches, Altbabylonische Rechtsurkunden, 41, 1). 

§ 168, 28, 13, 15, da-a-a-ni and da-a-a-nu are plurals; cf, 
on the other hand, Peiser. 28, 16, wa-ar-ka-zu = past, record, 
antecedents. I cannot accept Peiser’s explanation ‘“‘das, was 
nachher mit ihm zu geschehen hat.” 

§ 169, 28, 30, 31, a-na i8-ti-i8-su pa-ni-3u ub-ba-lu, 
they shall condone his first (offense), HCH. 28, 33, a-di: 
Ungnad reads a-na, ZA, XVIII, 38, 2 
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$171, 28, 75, is-ta-ak-ka-an, should be read i8-Sa-ak- 
ka-an, cf. the text in HCH. The ta in the transliteration is an 
oversight, as text and translation will show. Cf. also Schorr’s 
remarks on Peiser’s translation of this passage, WZKM, XVIII, 
230. 

§ 172, with J. Jeremias, I have divided this section into two 
parts; cf. also Oettli” and Winckler. Peiser rejects the division. 
Cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 230, on 2%, 20-23; literally: the 
judges shall inquire into her antecedents, place the blame on the 
children. Cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 22. The translation in 
HCH is to be preferred as English. 

§ 177, 30, 22, Peiser explains NU.MU.SU as equal to 1a- 
musu=la+mut+5u with i8Su understood. 

$178, 30, 62, zinnistum zi-ik-ru-um, cf. Prince, AJT, 
VIII, 604, 6) where he translates woman of a vow; Ungnad, 
ZA, XVIII, 17; ef. also Delitzsch, DDZ, XXV, 3031; “Mir 
scheint das Wort und seine Schreibung sehr willkommen zu sein 
fir die richtige Lesung des fiir die ‘Frauen’ eines Konigs sich 
findende Wort zikreti.” On 8Q, 74, 75, ma-la li-ib-bi-Sa 
(la)u-Sa-am-zi-8i = to grant her full discretion, cf. HCH. 
30, 84 and 91, cf. Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 22,3) where he explains 
them as a Sumerian writing, SE.BA NI.BA u SIG.BA= 
Se’3a SamnasSa u Sipfza. 

§ 180, 31, 45, Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 368, reads MAL.GE.A 
instead of E.GE.A=kallatum. $1, 48, read i8-{ru-]uk- 
Si-im. 

§ 181, 31, 62, NU.PAR: Peiser translates Jungfrau; Winck- 
ler with Zimmern reads NU.MAS = lékat, angenommenes 
Kind; Scheil suggests la pititi; ef. Daiches, Altbabylonische 
Urkunden, 65,1). Meissner, OLZ, VIII, 300, reads NU. BAR 
= zér-masSsitu. 

$183, 32, 2-14, cf Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 230, and 
Delitzsch, DLZ, XXV, 3031, on Peiser’s translation of this sec- 
tion. Cf. also Winckler’s interpretation of marti-Su Su-ge-tim 
his daughter who is a concubine, t. e., a daughter who belongs to 
the same rank as her mother; so HCH, and with this explanation 
one may translate fo his daughter by a concubine. 

$185, 32, 33, i-na me-e-Su = in his name. For Peiser’s 


g, see above, p. 4. 


reading 


li Das Gesetz Hammurabis und die Thora Israels, p. 41. 
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§ 186 is one of the most difficult and unsatisfactory of the Laws. 
Cf. Scheil, Johns: and when he took him his father and mother 
rebelled. Cf. now Lehmann, Bettrdge zur alten Geschichte, IV, 
32-41: “Wenn ein Mann ein unmindiges | Kind | in Adoption 
genommen hat | und| als (zur Zeit da) er es adoptierte, dessen 
Vater und Mutter vergewaltigt: dieses Adoptivkind kehrt in 
das Haus seines Vaters zuriick.”” Miller, HCH, and Winckler 
agree in the main in their translations. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 
232, offers a new translation: er seinen Vater und seine Mutter 
jindet, taking i-bi-a-at from hatu, I, fo see, to find, rather 
than batu, II, fo overcome, to force. Cf. also Johns, BALCL, 
the child discover his own parents. Peiser gives a new transla- 
tion in OLZ, VII, 235: “Wenn ein Mann einen Unmindigen zur 
Sohnschaft angenommen hat, sobald der von ihm Angenommene 
seinen Vater oder seine Mutter wahlt, mag dieser Aufgezogene 
zum Hause seines Vaters zurickkehren.” Miller accepts 
Lehmann’s translation, and I am inclined to do so. Translate: 
‘“‘Tf a man take a young child as a son, and, when he takes him, he 
uses undue influence upon his father and mother, that adopted 
son shall return to the house of his father.” Lyon gives in his 
analysis the subject of this section as “Incorrigible (?) Child,” 
following Miller, HCH, and Winckler. 

§ 187, 32, 50, on NER.SE.GA, cf. Prince, AJT, VIII, 604, 
= manzaz pani; literally ‘a front place,” then applied toa high 
official as here. Prince would read the “ideogram GIR.SE.GA, 
i. e., ‘one who places or gives the foot’ (GIR, ‘foot? + SEGA 
= nadanu, ‘give, place’), hence a ‘retainer.’” The form mu- 
za-az for man-za-az is noteworthy. 

$191, 32, 85, read with Delitzsch and Zimmern, re-ku-zu 
instead of tal-ku-zu. Cf. Delitzsch, DLZ, 1904, 3030 and 
Zimmern, ZDMG, LVIII, 956. Cf. Hunger, Becherwahrsagung, 
65, 66. Cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 25, which is to be corrected 
with HCH. Re-ku-zu = rékfiitsu from p™ to be empty. 
Translate: ‘‘that son shall not go away empty.” 32, 89, Ungnad 
would read IGI.IITI.GAL=inam Salustam, ZA, XVIII, 27. 

§ 194, 33, 33, ir-ta-kas, cf. Delitzsch, DLZ, XXV, 3031, 
where he says: “Mir scheint fir das Verbum raka8u, I, 2, sowohl 
etymologisch als durch den Context dieser Stelle die Bedeutung 
‘anlegen’ so gut wie gesichert. 


18T quote from Miller, WZKM, XVIII, 124 
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§ 202, 33, 76, Maller identifies 1étu with the Hebrew “md, 
cheek, GH, 156, 1). Johns, BALCL, translates privates. 38, 80, 
read kinaz instead of gen. kinazi. 

§218, on zimmum kabtum and nagabtum, cf. Pinches, 
Transactions of the Victoria Institute, XXXV, 243 sq., where 
he translates the former severe operation and argues for the 
meaning cataract for the latter. 

34, 11, am-ba-zu; cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 362, where he 
regards zu as not containing the personal suffix su. 

§ 221, 35, 3, Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 18, regards S8e-ir ha-nam 
as one word but without further explanation. They may be taken 
as a compound, in which case 8ér would serve as a determinative. 

§ 226, 36, 38-40, ab-bu-ti warad la Se-e-im: Peiser 
translates, die Marke des Knechtes, das sie nicht gesehen werden 
kann, schneidet; Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 233, Schneidet .... 
die Marke eines unverkduflichen Sklaven ab (damit er ander- 
weitig verkauft werden kann). Cf. HCH; and Daiches, Alt- 
babylonische Rechtsurkunden, 98, 3), “ein Mal pragte er ein.” 

§ 232, I cannot accept Schorr’s reading and interpretation, 
WZKM, XVIII, 235. 

§ 234, 36,6, ip-bi from piba, literally to pitch, then to build, 
to construct. 

§ 235, 36, 17, the translations of Johns, Maller, and HCH 
take izzabar from Saparu, to send, to commission; those of Peiser 
and Winckler from Sabaru, fo break, to suffer damage. 36, 21, 
inakar is from nakaru, to tear apart for the purpose of recon- 
struction. _Winckler is inclined to follow Scheil who translates 
chdngera from nakaru. 

§ 237, 36, 48, 5a li-ib-bi-5a = its cargo. 

§ 238, 36, 59, us-te-li-a-a8-8i= fo refloat. 

§ 240. In this section we have (1) the elippum 8a mabir- 
tim and (2) the elippum 8a mukkelbitim, which have been 
variously translated by the commentators. Scheil translates (1) 
un bateau un marche and (2) un bac de passeur; Johns, (1) a 
ship going forward and (2) a ship at anchor; Miller, (1) Schiff 
im Laufe and (2) Schiff vor Anker; Peiser, (1) das stromabwdrts 
fahrt and (2) ein aufwdarts geschlepptes Schiff; HCH, (1) boat 
under way and (2) ferryboat; Winckler, (1) ein stromabgehendes 
Schiff and (2) ein stromaufgehendes; Oettli, (1). Frachtschiff 
and (2) Fahrschiff; Ungnad, (1) Spediteurschiff = Transport- 
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schiff and (2) Fahrmannsschiff = Fahre, cf. ZA, XVIII, 43, where 
Ungnad argues that Sa mabirtim and Sa mukkelbitim 
define a class (of people). They might equally well define a class 
of boats. Delitzsch, H WB, 586, discusses mukkelbitum under 
NE>5p and translates Fdhrschiff. 86, 72, Scheil has omitted 
elippum after Sa and connected Su with te-bi-a-at. Winckler 
has inadvertently followed Scheil. Cf. HCH, and Ungnad, ZA, 
XVII, 368, 5). 

§ 241, 36, 82, a-na ni-bu-tim, security for debt. 

§§ 242, 243 belong together. In 36, 87, the original text has 
GUD.ID.UR.RA for GUD.DA.UR.RA = alap Sakaki 
(Winckler); HCH =draught ox. 36, 89, cf. HCH, C, 1 for the 
scribal error and XC, No. 109, for the reading of the third sign. 

§ 247, 37, 24, read ub-tab-| bi]-it for uh-tab-da. 

§ 248, 37, 82, read 8ér pasutti-5u= the flesh of his nose-ring, 
or some such sort of instrument for keeping the ox tied or hobbled. 
Cf. for 8ér rather than elit(?), as read by all the other com- 
‘mentators, HCH, Sign-List, No. 81. 

§ 250, 37, 44, alpum zu-ga-am, Scheil, wn boeuf furieug ; 
Johns, a wild bull in his charge; Miller, bet seinen Laufe auf 
der Strasse; Peiser, wildgewordener Ochse; HCH, a bull, when 
passing through the street; Winckler, ein Ochse beim gehen auf 
der Strasse. Cf. Schorr’s remarks on Peiser’s translation in 
WZKM, XVIII, 235, and Delitzsch, HW B, 492, a. 

§ 251, 37, 53, 54, Iam indebted to Ungnad for the restoration 
of this line, cf. ZA, XVIT, 369. 

§ 253, 37, 73, al-da-a-am, reading and meaning uncertain. 
37, 74, read [i-|ki-ip from kipu. 37, 75, for ip-ki-SU = 
ip-ki-zum, cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 354. 

§ 254, 37, 85, u-te-en-ni-i8, literally to weaken, hence to 
weaken by overwork, to overwork. 37, 86, ta-a-na = quantity. 
Cf. Arnolt, AJSL. 

§ 256, 37, 97, bi-ba-zu=pibat+5u must be taken as the 
object of apalam rather than the subject of ili as Winckler 
would make it; cf. his translation, ‘Wenn seine Gemeinde (Gau) 
nicht far ihn einzutreten (zu zahlen) vermag;’’ cf. also Schorr’s 
remarks on Winckler’s reading, WZKM, XVIII, 235, and 
Johns. 

§ 257, 38, 1, read APIN=erriSum instead of AK.SU, 
with Zimmern, ZDMG, LVIII, 956. Cf. my translation, HCH. 
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§ 261, 38, 22, NA.GAD =nakidum; so also Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 16. 

§ 264, 38, 49. The text is very uncertain. Peiser’s reading 
may be accepted for lack of a better, viz.: ga-am-ra-tim. On 
ID. su, ef. Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 367, 1) where he would read ID 
=idum, since id-Su would go over into i-zu in the Code. 

§ 273, 39, 16, da is to be taken as a scribal error for id, it, 


and the form ta-ak-ti-it is a xleas from katt, cf. Ungnad, 


ZA, XVIII, 18, and Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 236. 

§ 274, Zimmern would restore as follows: 39, 29, [ BU JR. 
GUL= burgullu, Steinmetz; 39, 31, [Z|ADIM =sasinu, 
Juwelier; 39, 33, [S|I=nappabu, Schmied. 

§ 381, 39, 91, translate, shall declare the money which he paid 
(for them), HCH, and not with Peiser, “fiir Geld hat er gekduft,” 
sagen; cf. also Delitzsch’s translations of $$ 280, 281 in his 
review of Peiser in DLZ, XXV, 3030. 

The Prologue and Epilogue are not translated by Miller in 
his edition of the Code. They were also omitted by Johns in 
his edition. He has, however, translated them in BALCL. 
Johns has admitted that his first translation of the Code was too 
literal. In my opinion, his translation in BALCL is far too 
free. In the Prologue and Epilogue, there are signs of haste 
and carelessness in his translation which are not characteristic of 
this careful scholar. In the few notes which I shall offer on the 
Epilogue, I shall pay little attention to the translations which 
are not accompanied by transliterations. 

40, 12-14, Johns does not connect these lines correctly. 40, 
18, for the suffix 8inasi, cf. Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 31. 40, 21, 
read [nu-r]a-am with Winckler instead of |u|-si-am, and ef. 
HCH, 98,1). So also Peiser. 40, 26, Winckler reads igigal- 
lati; cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 360, who reads bisit uznim. 
40, 38, Peiser’s mu-gal-li-tu(?) is to be read mu-gal-li-tam. 
40, 44-48, for the correct reading, ef. HCH, Winckler, Ungnad, 
ZA, XVII, 366, 369, and XVIII, 1), Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 
236, where he criticises Peiser’s incorrect reading. Cf. also 
Johns, BALCL, where he incorrectly translates: whose club is 
straight; of evil and good in my city I was the director. 40, 
53-56, Winckler translates: in meinem Schutz habe ich sie ihre 
Tatigkeit in Frieden austiben lassen. 40, 63-66, Johns miscon- 
strues this section. 40, 69, cf. Winckler’s isdu-su, HCH, and 
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Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 361, 368, 369. 40, 74-78, cf. Lyon’s 
admirable treatment of this passage, JAOS, XXV, 266-268, 
where he brings out the meaning more clearly than HCH, 
although my interpretation was the same as his. 40, 79, 80, cf. 
HCH and Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 366. Cf. also Johns, BALCL, 
where he translates: The King that is gentle, King of the city, 
exalted am I. 40, 92, ef. HCH, which accepted the reading of 
Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 372, 373. Cf. Johns’ translation, BALCL. 
40, 03—41, 2, cf. Lyon’s discussion in JAOS, XXV, 277, 278, 
in which he draws rather a fine distinction between to remember 
and to mention. 

41,9, NA.RU.I, cf Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 17, 1) where he 
argues against a phonetic reading of these signs. 41, 11, ef. 
Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 237. 41, 18, 19, cf. HCH, and Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 237, where he criticises Peiser’s rendering. 
41. 20-40, cf. Lyon, JAOS, XXV, 268, 269, where he gives the 
correct construction of this section. 41, 39, da(?)-ni-tam, cf. 
HCH, whose reading cannot be defended; Ungnad, 7A, XVIII, 
18, and 56, 1); Winckler, “da-ni-tam ‘laut’(?), von dannu, 
also ein Wort dannitu ‘laute Stimme’ anzunehmen?”; Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 237, where he cites Delitzsch (in a lecture) as 
combining da-ni-tam with the Aramaic met; Lyon, JAOS, 
XXV, 269, would understand it as equivalent to danni8s 
mightily, or, with a loud voice. Peiser and Johns mistranslate 
with Scheil and HCH. 41, 49, cf. Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 9; 
Lyon, JAOS, XXV, 277; Johns, BALCL, whose translation is 


at fault. 41, 59, 60, cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 237, where he. 


reads a-na wa-ar-ki-a-at fi-mi; cf., however, Scheil, Winck- 
ler, Peiser, HCH, and Ungnad (ZA, XVIII, 38), who read 
a-na wa-ar-ki sa-at fi-mi. 41, 73, u-zu-ra-ti-ia =my 
statues, my reliefs, cf. HCH; Winckler, Denkmal; cf. Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 238, Gesetz. 41,79, Peiser’s suggestion to read 
li-zun instead of li-gul cannot be accepted. Cf. also Schorr, 
WZKM, XVIII, 238. 41, 98, 99, Lyon’s translation of kina- 
tim S8araku, to communicate laws, is very acceptable. 41, 
103—42, 1, is still in doubt. Cf. Peiser, nicht blos, um nicht 
leeres zu nehmen, (sondern) um den Demiitigen zur Ehre zu 
bringen; Winckler, den Hohen zu erniedrigen(?), den Stolzen 
zu demiitigen, den Hochmuth auszutreiben; Johns, above and 
below I am the whirlwind that scours the deep and the height. 
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HCH, Schorr (WZKM, XVIII, 238), Ungnad (7A, XVIII, 18) 
do not attempt translations. 

42, 8, us-te-pi-el, III, II, 2, from bélu=pélu; ef. 
Schorr’s remark, WZKM, XVIII, 238, 2), which, as usual, is 
inclined to be dogmatic; cf. also Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 356, 2, 
who suggests a stem by. 42, 25, ir-ri-it, cf. Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 9,2). 42, 44, cf HCH, and Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 367. 
42, 56, for the Present, cf. Ungnad, 7A, XVII, 374. 42, 59-63, 
a most difficult passage, cf. HCH; Winckler, eine Emporung, 
die seine Hand nicht bandigt, den Wind(?) seines Unterganges 
gegen seine Wohnstdtte lasse er wehen; Peiser, mége mit einer 
Revolution, sodass seine Hand nicht die Fiille seines Verderbens 
bezwingen kann, thn aus seiner Wohnung verjagen; Johns, cause 
for him an endless revolt, an impulse to fly from his home; ef. 
also Ungnad, ZA, XVIII, 18,19 and 44. 42, 100, i-la-ka, ef. 
Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 374, 1). 

43, 5, 6, Johns translates incorrectly, curse him with forget- 
fulness. 48, 19, be-lum tu-kul-ti, cf HCH, Ungnad, ZA, 
XVIII, 19, and Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 238, who accepts the 
treatment of HCH and Ungnad and criticises Peiser’s rendering. 
43, 27, read Siram lim-nam with HCH, as over against 
purussaém with Scheil and Winckler. 43, 39, 40, Schorr reads 
with HCH and Winckler against Peiser, cf. WZKM, XVIII, 239. 

44, 10, 11, translate may she water the earth with their blood. 
HCH translates too freely; cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 239. 
44, 17, Winckler transliterates balat 8a ri-ma-am and trans- 
lates ein Leben des Erbarmens; Peiser, sab-da ri-ma-am, 
besiegt (ihm), [Schon]ung nicht gewdhren; cof. HCH. 44, 31, 
Winckler transliterates ki-ma i-il-tim and translates wie mit 
einer starken Fessel aus Rohr(bast) soll er seine Untertanen 
binden; cf. HCH. 44,37, Johns, BALCL, translates bi-ni-a- 
ti-8u with fevers. 44,47, Winckler connects kir-bi-it with 
kirbitu, Flur, Gefeld. 44, 66, cf. Schorr’s criticism of Peiser’s 
translation, WZKM, XVIII, 239. 44, 84, 85, Peiser, Fliiche, 
die haften; HCH, powerful curse—read the plural; so also 
Winckler; cf. Schorr, WZKM, XVIII, 239, who does not 
attempt a translation. 

I. In the transliteration I have used the mimmation with the ideo- 


grams following the forms which have a syllabic spelling. None of the 
other commentators have followed this method. Cy. HCH, XIII; 
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Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 355: “Ein weiterer Nachteil der . . . . Transcrip- 
tion ist die Vernachlissigung der Syntax bei Umschreibung von Ideo- 
grammen: wenn sich aus phonetischen Schreibungen bestimmte Regeln 
fiir den vokalischen Auslaut ergeben, so sind diese bei den Ideogrammen 
anzuwenden ;” Zimmern, ZDMG, LXVIII, 955: “Nur hatte bei den 
Ideogrammen nicht nur die Kasusendung, sondern auch die Mimation 
konsequent durchgefiihrt werden miissen.” 

II. Ud (HCH, List of Signs, No. 148) has the values ud, ut, tam 
in the Code, but never the value tu or tum; cf. HCH, XIV; Hunger, 
BW (= Becherwahrsagung bei den Babyloniern, 7; Ungnad, ZA, XVII, 
354; Zimmern, ZDMG, LX VIII, 954. 

III. Tu and te are always expressed by tu and te in the Code; ta 
on the other hand is always distinguished from ta, while ti is sometimes 
written ti, di and sometimes ti: cf. HCH, Glossary; Ungnad, ZA, 
XVII, 354. 

IV. Identified by Dr. E. J. Banks, Field-Director of the Expedition 
of the Oriental Exploration Fund (Babylonian Section) of the University 
of Chicago, as Bismya, cf. Report No. 21, May 20, 1904: “TI am finding 
upon the tablets from this and other parts of Bismya the name of the 
city UD.NUN.KTI, but in nothing that I have here can I find the pro- 
nunciation of this combination. That it is the name of the city there is 
no doubt,” and Report No. 23, June 11: “You probably have long 
known the pronunciation of UD.NUN.KI. In the Briinnow which 
has just arrived I notice that it may be pronounced ‘Adab,’ and I am 
wondering if the name Adappa can be the same. I have no means of 
determining it here. It is certain that Bismya is not Isin; it may be 
Adappa.” For a description of UD.NUN.KI=Adab=Bismya, cf. 
the Reports of the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of 
Chicago, and the following cuts which are taken from Reports Nos. 14 











and 24. For the statue of Da-udu, found at Bismya, and the inscription 
of three lines on its right upper arm, cf. Dr. Banks’ Report No. 24 and 
the cut below. 

For a list of the honorable gentlemen who were Vice-Presidents of 
this Fund and of the well-known scholars who formed its Advisory 
Council, cf. Report No. 1. For two editorials in which the Jewish editor 
of OLZ insults American scholars, American clergymen (“would be 
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Reverends”), and American missionaries; and in which he shows an 
ignorance of facts and no conception of the amenities existing between 
gentlemen and scholars, cf. Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, VI, Nos. 
6 and 9—a journal of unconventionalities, whose cover should be changed 
from green to yellow. 

V. “Society in the time of Hammurabi consisted legally of the fol- 
lowing classes: 1) the awilum, 2) the muskénum, and 38) the 














The Camp of The Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund at Bismya. 


wardum-amtum, and their rights and privileges were clearly defined. 
The first, awilum, included the house-holders, property owners, the 
wealthy and upper classes. Awilum has been translated by man or 
person. Ina few places, it is almost necessary to translate gentleman, 
as over against freeman [or plebeian|. The second, muskénum, has 
been variously translated, pauper, poorman, serf, retainer, etc. The 
etymology of the word goes to show that the muSkénum was poor. 
He could, however, hold property and slaves. He was free. He held a 
position half way between the awilum, upper-class man, and the 
wardum-amtum, slave. I have used the word freeman. The third 
class, wardum-amtum, consisted of male and female slaves;” cf. 
now Johns, BALCL, 74, 75. 

VI. Cf. HCH, XIII: “The Translation which is placed opposite the 
Transliteration is rather literal. In most cases, the Babylonian idiom 
has been retained in the English, e. g., to take a wife, to set one’s face, to 
“ast one’s eyes upon, ete. In other cases, I have not hesitated to change 
the form of expression for the sake of clearness. An effort was made to 
avoid technical language.” My criticism of all the translations would 
be that they are all too literal, too stilted, too impossible to read with 
any ease and pleasure. Many of the critics confine their attention to 
comparatively unimportant criticism, e. g., the plural, and insist upon 
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the literal reproduction whether it is idiomatic English, French or Ger- 
man. The time has come when we should have translatigns of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions in idiomatic English, French, and Ger- 


man. 

VII. “Dieses -m findet sich nur am Ende von Verbalsétzen und 
scheint ein pausaler Zusatz zu sein, der irgendwie mit der Betonung 
zusammenhangen diirfte. Leider ist es mir unmdglich, eine bestimmte 
Regel fiir den Gebrauch des -m festzustellen; fast scheint es, als ob 
man in den oben erwdhnten Fallen ganz nach Belieben setzen oder fort- 
lassen konnte.” 
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Inscription on the arm of the 
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THE BISMYA TEMPLE. 


By Epear James Banks, 
The University of Chicago, 

The long, low, extensive group of mounds at Bismya is 
divided into two unequal parts by a valley, the bed of which is 
little higher than the surrounding desert. Toward its eastern 
end the valley divides itself, sending branches about a small, 
square, pyramidical hill, and, again uniting, disappears in the 
desert. It marks the bed of the ancient canal, probably the 
Shatt en-Nil, and the square mound, eleven meters in height and 
about ninety meters in the circumference of its base, as its shape 
suggested before excavations in it were opened, conceals the ruin 
of the staged ziggurat. The temple at Bismya was situated upon 
an island in the canal. The level surface of the summit of the 
mound has been employed as a modern cemetery; among its 
graves, and upon the windward or eastern side, changeable sand 
drifts have accumulated. The sides of the hill sloped in its 
steepest places at an angle of forty degrees; the corners, as usual, 
are turned to the cardinal points. 

The excavations at Bismya began at the temple, and were con- 
tinued most of the time for five consecutive months, with at least 
part of the workmen, or with a force varying from sixty to one 
hundred and twenty. The summit and sides of the hill were 
cleared of the drifting sand; the great trenches at the base of the 
ziggurat were dug out; the platforms of the various temples, the 
chambers whose walls could still be traced, and other construc- 
tions were emptied of the rubbish which had accumulated in 
them; tunnels were dug from the three sides of the ziggurat to 
its center, and five shafts were sunk to the level of the desert, or 
to the virgin sand which showed no traces of occupation. One 
of the shafts, twelve meters in depth, was dug from the center of 
the ziggurat, another from its southeast side, and three followed 
the vertical drains of the temple inclosure. 

On account of the unfortunate robbery of the engineer by 
Arabs, the notes of the survey of the temple were lost. Approxi- 
mate dimensions only can be given until the survey of Mr. Per- 
sons, the present engineer, is at hand. 
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The summit of the hill was identical with the base of the zig- 
gurat of Dungi, king of Ur, 3750 B. C., as about forty bricks 
inscribed with his name evidenced. A casing of burned bricks, 
about one meter in width, inclosed the tower, while its interior was 
of dirt; or, if it were libbin or unbaked clay bricks, as the interior 
of the ziggurat at Mugheir, it had so disintegrated as to be indis- 
tinguishable from clay. The bricks of the casing were square, 
measuring 31 x31 6.5 centimeters, and of a light-yellow color. 
The inscribed bricks averaged about one to twenty of the 
uninscribed, and were laid, inscription downward, at intervals of 
no regular order. The cement employed was well-mixed clay— 
not the bitumen of the structures beneath it, nor the lime used at 
a later date. The inscription, which was carefully written by 
hand, and not stamped—thus accounting for the scarcity of the 
inscribed bricks—contained nine lines of writing in the style of 
the cuneiform peculiar to the third millenium B. C., and simply 
stated that Dungi, king of Ur and of Kengi, had dedicated the 
platform to his goddess Nin-har-Sag. How many stages the zig- 
gurat originally contained it is impossible to learn; the small 
amount of the rubbish which had accumulated about its sides 
indicated that it never possessed more than two or three stages, 
or that its bricks had been removed to provide material for other 
constructions. At the south corner a heap of bricks, about four 
meters in length, lay as they had fallen outward from the walls. 

A flight of steps, from which the burned bricks had been 
removed, ran half the length of the southwest side, and led from 
a wide, brick-paved platform to the summit of the first stage of 
the ziggurat. A drain of round tiles, each about twenty centi- 
meters in diameter and a meter in length, ran beneath the paving 
of the platform to a vertical drain of an earlier period. Apart 
from the traces of the mud brick walls of the chambers upon the 
northwest side, nothing else of the temple of Dungi remained. 

The brick inscriptions, which presented no clue to the name 
of the temple or city, an inscribed brick of Gimil Sin, a later 
king of the same dynasty of Ur, and a single inscribed tablet 
which was so quickly covered with an incrustation of saltpeter 
that it was illegible, were the only inscribed antiquities found in 
Dungi’s temple. We had learned only that we were dealing with 
ruins of the third millennium B. C., and that Nin-har-Sag, as 


Belit, in the early days, was called, was worshiped there. 
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It seems that the Bismya temple has long provided material 
for the builders. Just beneath the stage tower of Dungi were a 
few large, square, burned bricks of Sargon, measuring 46 x 46 <9 
centimeters. Although none of them were inscribed, they were 
recognizable by their peculiar size. An inscription upon gold, of 
his son, Naram Sin, was found among the bricks, and from other 
parts of the ruins, contract tablets and seal impressions, bearing 
the name of Sargon, supported the supposition. However, the 
bricks were so scattered and so few in number that no plan of his 
temple was possible. It appears to have been slightly smaller 
than the one above it. 

Less than a meter below the bricks of Dungi, and below the 
bricks of Sargon, appeared traces of a series of royal builders 
whose names and dates are still unknown. From the shapes of 
the bricks and from the markings upon them, it is evident that at 
least fifteen rulers added their repairs to an earlier temple of 
plano-convex bricks. The bricks are long and thin, with the 
average dimensions of 25 < 22 < 5 centimeters; the upper face is 
slightly convex, and marked with grooves formed by drawing the 
fingers across the clay before it was baked. Some of the grooves 
ran lengthwise, others diagonally or crosswise, and varied in 
number from one to five; if the grooves were crosswise, the num- 
ber was repeated from the opposite corners. As the examination 
of the various strata of the temple revealed, the grooves were the 
forerunners of the brick inscription, and their number and _posi- 
tion were equivalent to the names of the kings. 

This long series of rulers seems to have added but little to the 
temple. Repairs with bricks of four grooves appeared on the 
northeast side, at a level slightly lower than the platform of Dungi. 
The three-grooved bricks appeared most frequently, and were 
employed on the same level as the four-grooved bricks, but in 
different parts of the temple. A platform upon which rested a 
large, uninscribed, marble door-socket on the southeast side, 
later floors of two peculiar constructions at the south corner, 
which I believe to be ancient crematoria, and a drain at the edge 
of the northwest side, represent the chief repairs of the ruler who 
employed these bricks. At a considerably lower level, and chiefly 
northeast of the ziggurat, were repairs in bricks of two grooves. 
One instance which was of service in determining the comparative 
ages of the bricks is worthy of mention. A horizontal drain, 
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about twenty centimeters in diameter, and ten in depth, and con- 
structed of two-grooved bricks, carried the rain water from the 
platform over its edge. Forty centimeters beneath it was a 
similar drain, constructed of plano-convex bricks, which had 
belonged to a previous temple, while at a higher level were 
bricks of three grooves. 

All of the platforms, and the repuirs of the ziggurat thus far 
described, belonged to constructions later than the great plano- 
convex temple beneath, which represent a period several centuries 





previous to Sargon’s time—the most flourishing period in the his- 
tory of Bismya. The age of the plano-convex brick is generally 
placed at 4500 B. C., and the excavations at Bismya, which have 
revealed traces of a long dynasty of kings previous to Sargon, 
represented by the long, grooved bricks, confirm that date. It 
was not until the ruins of this temple were reached that the valu- 
able finds which the mound yielded, began to appear. 

The plano-convex temple was by far the most imposing con- 
struction at Bismya, and it appears to have been one of the most 
magnificent of the Babylonian temples. The greater part of the 
island which it covered was surrounded by a wall of unbaked 
bricks, four meters in thickness, and inclosing the temple quad- 
rangle. As less than fifty centimeters of the wall remained, its 
height could not be determined. Within the center of this large 
inclosure, and upon the ruins of earlier occupations made level by 
the filling in of unmolded clay, was an immense square platform 
a meter above the surrounding ruins. Along the center of its 
four sides were inclined plains leading to it. Upon the platform 
was the temple proper, consisting of two parts of nearly equal 
size. The ziggurat, the base of which now rises to the average 
height of a meter and a half above the platform, is con- 
structed with a casing of plano-convex bricks, and filled in with 
unmolded clay. Its original height could not have exceeded a 
few meters, and it is doubtful if it ever consisted of more than a 
single stage, or, at the most, of two stages. This was the proto- 
type of the later ziggurat, which with age increased its height; 
the ziggurat at Ur, erected in 2800 B. C., possessed three stages ; 
the Borsippa ziggurat was reconstructed by Nebuchadnezzar to 
the height of seven stages. 

The other part of the temple, somewhat larger in size and of a 


similar construction, stood at the west corner of the ziggurat. 
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Its surface was entirely covered with a layer of bitumen; along 
the edges of its walls, and at each corner, were a number of 
round niches lined with bitumen; it appears that records, or 
objects of special value, may have been deposited in them, as were 
the cylinders in later Babylonian times. As the sand was cleared 
from the niches, nothing but a small, uninscribed fragment of 
a marble vase appeared in one of them. It is possible that 
originally chambers stood upon the platform, but, if so, their 
walls have entirely disappeared. 

Within the temple inclosure there are still traces of the habi- 
tations and of the occupations of the people who were connected 
with the temple. Perhaps the most interesting, because unique, 
are two large chambers at the south corner of the ziggurat, one 
of which is oval in shape, the other square. Both are provided 
with pits which contained ashes to the depth of half a meter; 
above the pits, and projecting halfway over them, were platforms 
charred with the fire from a furnace from without. The oval- 
shaped room was originally covered with a dome; its lower bricks 
are still in place. These rooms undoubtedly were the crematoria 
of the city, and they may account for the entire absence of early 
Babylonian graves. 

A considerable amount of pottery was employed in the temple 
service, and to provide it was a furnace of the usual Babylonian 
type, and constructed of plano-convex bricks, which was discovered 
at a short distance from the southwest side of the temple. 
Examples of the Babylonian furnace are found at all ruins; it 
consisted of a number of ridges constructed of bricks; the fire in 
the hollows between them burned the pottery which rested upon 
them. A number of vertical drains, consisting of large, short, 
circular tiles, set one upon another, and extending to the sand 
below, marked the site of the houses of the attendants of the 
temple. Upon the northwest side of the inclosure were three such 
drains; at the southeast side were two, and search would probably 
have revealed others. 

It was among the ruins of this temple that inscriptions in con- 
siderable quantities were recovered. Upon the shoulder of a 
large white-marble statue of a king was a Sumerian inscription of 
three lines, revealing the name of the ancient city as UD-NUN- 
KI, and the name of the temple as E-shar, or possibly E-mab; 
both names are mentioned in the Hammurabi Code. The name of 
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the king, Da-udu, is undoubtedly the same as David; it not only 
explains the name of the biblical king as of Sumerian origin, but 
presents history with a new, and one of its oldest characters. 
Fragments of eight other marble statues, all uninscribed, forty-two 
inscribed fragments of marble vases, marble lamps, a bas-relief in 
white marble, a marble and three bronze tablets, several hundreds 
of marble, alabaster, onyx, porphyry, and sandstone vases, frag- 
mentary or entire, some of which were richly carved and inlaid 
with stones and ivory, hundreds of terra-cotta vases, fishes and 
cats of ivory, marble and terra-cotta statuettes, and a number of 
bronze objects, are among the finds which the ruins of the 
plano-convex temple contained, and from which its history may 
be reconstructed. 

A shaft sunk from almost the center of the temple hill to the 
undisturbed sand of the desert revealed a remarkable accumula- 
tion of débris of an occupation previous to the plano-convex brick 
temple. Below is a list of the various strata which appeared as 
the shaft was dug. 

Surface. Drifting sand. 

Depth of 1 m. Platform of bricks of Dungi, 2750 B. C. 

Depth of 250m. Top of platform of plano-convex bricks, 4500 B. C. 

Depth of 3.85 m. Bottom of theplatform resting uponaclay foundation. 

Depth of 465m. Layer of white ashes, 17 cm. thick, resting upon an 
adobe wall 1.72 m. high. 

Depth of 6.37 m. Stratum in which limestone blocks appeared. 

Depth of 6.57 m. Layer of ashes resting upon a mud wall. 

Depth of 8.57 m. At this level were two large terra-cotta urns. 

Depth of 9.17 m. Layer of potsherds resting upon a layer of dirt 1.10 
m. in thickness. 

Depth of 10.87 m. Small intact terra-cotta vase. 

Depth of 11.97 m. Layer of potsherds beneath an adobe wall 1.10 m. 
in height. 

Depth of 13.20m. Fragments of black pottery —the earliest traces of 

civilization found at Bismya. 
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PLAIN STONE VASES FROM BISMYA. 


By Epaar James Banks, 
The University of Chicago. 

Along the northwestern edge of the platform of the Bismya 
temple which was constructed of plano-convex bricks, at a period 
not far from 4500 B. C., was discovered an inclined plain lead- 
ing from the temple inclosure below. In the corner formed by 
the platform and the inclined plain was the refuse heap of the 
temple. While digging along the edge of the platform the work- 
men came upon this ancient temple dump. This layer of débris, 
which was about half a meter in thickness, covered a spot about 
four meters long and two wide; above it was scarcely a meter 
of dirt. 

It is usually from the refuse matter of the ancients that the 
archeologist may reconstruct their life and history. Many of the 
most valuable of the treasures from the Babylonian mounds were 
discarded as worthless; this may be said of the famous Telloh 
statues in the Louvre. Two marble heads from Bismya, of which 
one belonged to the statue of the Sumerian king David, were 
found lying together in the corner of a room of later construction, 
as if abandoned by a child who had used them for playthings. 
So our ancient Bismya temple dump, from which the priest 
probably turned his face as he passed, contained some most valuable 
antiquities. From it the workmen removed dozens of baskets of 
fragments of stone vases of almost every conceivable shape. An 
occasional bit of terra-cotta, or of a plano-convex brick, appeared, 
but most of the fragments were marble, some were alabaster, a 
few were porphyry, some onyx or sandstone or freestone; all were 
polished; some were engraved with a simple design; others were 
elaborately wrought with the figures of men and of animals; a 
few were inlaid with ivory and precious stones, and others were 
inscribed with the name of the temple or of an unknown king. 
With two or three exceptions, all were fragmentary; one or two 
lamps were found complete. For more than a week my daily 
occupation consisted in washing the stone fragments discovered 
the previous day, scrubbing away the hard dirt, and scraping off 
the saltpeter which clung to them; an inscription or an engraving, 
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or fragments which would fit together to form a complete vase, 
was the frequent reward. A few of the fragments were large 
enough to enable me to reconstruct the shape and to ascertain the 
dimensions of the original vase. 

The time when the corner by the inclined plain ceased to be a 
dumping-ground was not far from 4500 B. C.; in it were fragments 
of none but plano-convex bricks; it was concealed beneath the 
platform of a pre-Sargonic temple; the inscriptions found upon 
some of the vases bear the name of no known king, yet the fre- 
quent occurrence of the name of the temple in characters as 
ancient as any yet discovered, and the fact that at a later period 
terra-cotta supplanted stone, which was more difficult to obtain 
and to work, all point to the fifth millennium. 

Where did the ancients who lived in the stoneless, alluvial 
plain obtain the great variety of beautiful material for their vases? 
It is an old theory that the stone for the Telloh statues was 
brought from the Sinaitic peninsula; those who advocated it had 
probably never crossed the Arabian desert, or followed down the 
Euphrates, or been in the great plateau of central Arabia. Almost 
every variety of stone is found there. Sargon, of 3800 B. C., 
went to the Mediterranean, and the Mesopotamian Arabs of 
to-day bring great stones from the sacred mountains about Mecca, 
which they hew into mortars for pounding coffee; yet these are 
no reasons to suppose that the ancients went farther than the 
neighboring mountains for their stone. White marble is the 
most common; not far from Deir on the Euphrates is a mountain 
of white marble. The desert toward Hayil is strewn with great 
bowlders of diorite. 

How did the ancients shape their vases? Most of the vases 
are circular; Nos. 45 and 47 are oval; No. 38 is oblong; No. 2: 
is square; Nos. 44 and 46 are shell-shape; the remainder are cir- 
cular. The stone employed was generally marble, so soft that 
one might scratch it with the finger nail; less frequently appear 
vases of onyx, alabaster, porphyry, sandstone, freestone, and in a 
single instance granite was discovered in the temple dump. The 
perfect symmetrical curve of the circle and the uniform symmetry 
in every part of the vase indicate the employment of the lathe, or 
some contrivance which answered the purpose. A lathe must 
also have been used in the manufacture of seal cylinders. In the 
circular vases the stone was so highly polished that all marks of 
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the lathe were obliterated; in the shell-shaped lamps, Nos. 44 and 
46, the marks of the chisel, in spite of the polish, are visible. 
The instrument used in cutting the softer stone might have been 
flint; flint saws were commonly employed during the fifth millen- 
nium. Bronze, silver, gold, and an alloy of bronze and gold 
were known to the Babylonians of that period. 

Whence did the Babylonians derive the variety of beautiful 
shapes which they imparted to their vases? Unless it was from 
their own imaginative minds, it would be difficult to surmise. 
Beneath the Bismya temple were various strata filled with the 
remains of previous ages; the lowest could not have dated far 
from 10000 B. C. Possibly the beautiful forms are the result of 
an important stride in their own civilization. The more one 
learns of the culture of the dwellers of Mesopotamia of the fifth 
nillennium B. C., the more he is convinced that then was their 
golden era. 

What use in the temple service was made of the vases? Nos. 
44, 45, and 46 were olive-oil lamps; their shapes were derived 
from the conch, which also at an earlier period was employed as a 
lamp. In No. 45 the projection which resembles a handle is a 
groove for containing the wick; the lower part, terminating in 
the head of an animal, is the support. It is possible that in the 
Babylonian temple, as in the later Jewish synagogue, lights were 
continually burning. Some of the vases appear to have been 
ornamental; the interior, as in No. 28, was so shallow, or in Nos. 
10, 11, and 20 so small, that they could be of little practical use. 
The walls of vases represented by No. 9, the most common form, 
were sometimes worn away by perpetual use, until a hole resulted. 
The inscribed vases, usually of a more fantastic shape, which I do 
not describe in the present paper, were evidently presented to the 
temple as votive objects; undoubtedly many or all of the inscribed 
vases found their way to the temple in a similar manner; this, 
however, does not preclude their employment in the temple 
service. One may imagine that some of the vases were used as 
drinking-cups; some of the larger, as No. 1, for the storage of 
water; some for the storage of oil for the lamps; some for 
incense; some might have been filled with food and placed before 
the statues of the gods; some were probably bowls for ablution; 
No. 47, which was not found in the temple dump, but in a private 
house near the west corner of the ruins, was a cosmetic vase with 
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traces of henna in one compartment and koh! in the other. 
Many of the fragments were coated with a black substance; others 
were as clear in the interior as on the exterior. Whatever the 
use of each vase may have been cannot now be determined; how- 
ever, this ancient dump-heap describes the fittings of the temple 
of six thousand years ago as possessing a service of a magnificence 
which was never equaled in later Babylonian times, and hardly 
surpassed in the classical times of Rome and Greece. 


DESCRIPTION OF VASES. 


Thickness 
Height Diameter of wall 
1. White marble . , ‘ . 29.0cem. at top 27.0 cm. 3.0 cm. 
2. Yellow limestone . ; , 8.0 23.0 1.6 
3. Hard yellowish marble . . 5.0 12.0 0.4 
4. Hard yellowish marble sg 4.5 0.3 
5. White marble . ‘ ; . 11.0 18.0 
6. Alabaster ‘ ; ‘ : 12.0 
7. Onyx with reddish bands . 10.0 15.0 1.3 
8. Pinkish onyx ; ; : 9.0 16.0? 0.8 
9. Yellowish marble in various 
sizes, a common form. 
10. White marble 6.0 7.5 
11. White marble 7.0 9.0 
12. Yellowish marble 5.0 16.0 0.6 
13. Alabaster : : 12.0 30.0 
14. Alabaster . ; ; ; . SS 10.5 aD 
15. Alabaster ; : , ; 9.0 14.0 cy I 
16. Alabaster . ; ; : « 200 ? 1.4 
17. Onyx. . ; ‘ ; 8.0? ? 0.7 
18. Onyx . : ; . : . SD 8.0 | 
19. Onyx . ‘ ; ; : 15.0+ 19.0 2.1 
20. White marble . ; ‘ i Bx 8.0 2.5 
21. Alabaster. ; : 18.0 16.0 3.0 
22. Porphyry . ; ; ; . 12.04 10.0? 2.0 
23. White marble ; ; ; ? ? 
24. Blue freestone . A ; . B99 14.3 0.7 
25. Porphyry. : ; ; 5.5 ? 0.5 
26. White marble . ; : . £220 8.5 1.5 
27. White marble : ; i 7.0 12.0 1.5 
28. White marble . : : . 28.0 28.0 
29. White marble ‘ , : 22.0? greatest 35.0 
30. Soft limestone . , , LO at top 12.0 1.2 
31. Gray sandstone . : : 11.0 + 10 1.5 
32. Green porphyry , ‘ . 10.0 “ 29.0 2.0 
33. Yellow marble , ; 7.0 “ 20.0 1.5 
34. White marble . ‘ ; . Be “* 0 
35. Alabaster . ‘ j : 9.5 “<« 100 0.8 
36. White marble . ; ; . 10.0 at base 60 1.0 


37. White marble ; : j 9.0+ 6 10.0 0.9 
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DESCRIPTION OF VASES —Continued. 
Thickness 
Height Diameter of wall 
38. White marble . . ; . 8.0cm. at top 11x18 cm. 1.5 cm. 
39. White marble a ‘ 13.0 és 10.0? 1.5 
40. White marble . ; : . 10.0 at base 5.5 1.5 
41. White marble . ; : 8.0 at top 16.0? 1.8 
42. White marble . : . . 9.0 at base 4.3 0.6 
43. Alabaster ; ‘ ; . 6.0 i 4.2 1.0 
44. White marble lamp . , . 6.0 length16? width9 
45. Alabaster lamp . ; ; 12.0  ovalshaped { shortest diameter 14 
( longest diameter 20 
46. White marble lamp . ; . 5.5 length 18 width 13 
47. White marble cos- ) ; 6.0 width 4 length 9 


metic vase from III \ ° 











TYPICAL MIDDLE KINGDOM SCARABS. 


By Garrett CHATFIELD Pier, 
The University of Chicago. 

The Scarabs I herewith publish are taken either from the col- 
lection now preserved in the Art Institute, Chicago {Murch }, or 
from specimens in my own cabinet. As will be seen these are 
all seals used by private persons belonging to the early Middle 
Kingdom whose names and titles they bear. 


SA 
5 
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The Inscriptions run as follows: 


1. “Great Chief of a Southern Ten, Neit-hotep.” Spiral design. Wing 
cases inlaid with small golden disks. Obsidian. [Art Institute.] 


2. “Sebek-hotep, son of the | ] the Ranger for the Table of 
Offerings, Mentu-hotep.” Steatite, white. [P. Coll.] 
3. “Great Chief of a Southern Ten, Wah-Ptah.” Spiral design. Stea- 
tite, brown. [Art Institute. } 
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“Great Chief of the Southern Tens, Inou-n-ib.” Rope Pattern. 


Steatite, blue. [Art Institute. ] 
“Guardian of the Child, Senb-she-ma” [Remarkable title]. Spiral 
design. Steatite, green gone brown. {Art Institute. ] 


“Noble of the Suite, Wig Keeper, Duduk.” Spiral design. Steatite, 
green. [ Art Institute. ] 
“Keeper of the Great Store Chamber, Hotepy.” Spiral design. 
Steatite, blue. [Art Institute.] 
“ Wab-her-Satet(?), Son of Khnum-hotep.” Steatite, white. 
{Art Institute.] 
“Hereditary Prince, Count, Treasurer, Overseer of the House, 
Oldest in the Hall, Sert.” Steatite, blue. {Art Institute. ] 
“Bearer of the Seal, Overseer of the Treasury, Har.” Steatite, red. 
{Art Institute. ] 
“Oldest in the Hall, Pepa.” Steatite, brown. {Art Institute. ] 


“Oldest in the Hall, Dedu.” Steatite, blue gone brown. 
[Art Institute. ] 


“Bearer of the Seal, Keeper of the Palace Court, the Herald, Min- 


hotep.” Steatite, white. [P. Coll.] 
“Bearer of the Seal, Overseer of the Palace, the Great Noble, Ptah- 
redu.” Steatite, green. [P. Coll.] 


“The Ruler, Iqetf Repeater of birth.” Steatite, brown. [P. Coll.] 
“Bearer of the Seal, Confidential friend of the King, Overseer of the 
Treasury, Nebt-shesh.” Steatite, white. {P. Coll.] 

















AN EGYPTIAN STATUETTE WITH SUN HYMN. 


By Garrett CHATFIELD PIrEr, 


The University of Chicago. 


The original is now preserved in the Art Institute, Chicago. 
It represents a man kneeling, who holds before him a tablet 
inscribed with twelve lines of hieroglyphics. The figure is clad 
in a tight-fitting white garment; the face, arms, and legs are 
painted dull red; while upon the head is a large, well curled black 
wig. The hieroglyphs are filled in with bright-blue paint, the 
lines between them with red. The height of the tablet is 12 
inches; width, 74 inches; the figure behind it being a trifle 
higher. Material, limestone. Case V, No. 135. 

The inscription, for a revision of which I am greatly indebted 


to Professor Breasted, reads: 


Adoration to Re-Harakhte when he riseth in the Eastern Horizon of 
Heaven by the Scribe of the Table of Offerings of the Lord of the Two 
Lands, Neb-amon, the justified, saith he: Hail to thee! Re when thou 
(he) risest. Atum when thou settest; beautiful is thy rising when thou 
dost shine upon the back of thy mother (the sky) appearing as the King 
of the Assembly of the Gods. 

The goddess of Truth poureth out oblations before thy face, while 
the two crews glorify thee at all times. 

When thou traversest heaven, thy heart expands with joy, the Two 
Regions overflow with thy joy. 

Prostrate is thy enemy; his head is cut off from his neck(?) while his 
body is given over to the fire as a thing not existing. 

The Boat of the Rising Sun (M‘ndt) hath a fair wind, the Boat of 
the Setting Sun (Msktt) hath reached its destination. People of the 
South, North, West and (East) draw thee [in thy barque], while adoring 
thee, oh thou Primordial Being, oh Atum-Harakhte. 
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THE ASSYRO-BABYLONIAN #™¢! TO. pitt. 


By A. H. Gopsey, 


The University of Chicago. 


Johns, ADD. IT, p. 106, in discussing this officer, inclines to 
the view that he is not a temple official of any kind, but merely 
an occupant of temple lands, charged with certain dues to the 
temple. This opinion he would support by reference to royal 
endowments of the temples, in which connection the *™¢! TU. biti 
is sometimes mentioned. But this is inconclusive. Such con- 
nection with temple-endowments may imply nothing more than 
the modern pastor’s connection with the manse and glebe, or 
parsonage, or parish house. There is further the objection that 
in the Cultustafel of Sippara, also mentioned by Johns, the most 
important provisions for the reorganization of the temple services 
are made ki pi *™*! TU.biti, “according to the instructions of 
the TU.biti.”’ Further, instead of being taxed for the main- 
tenance of the temple, provision is made for his support. He 
receives five shares of the daily receipts as against two shares 
received by the nasS patri. In H. 167, K. 582, rv. 17, sqq., we 
may compare the daily allotment for a maSmasu, four shares, 
and for a pirbinu, two shares. There is also an *™*!TU.biti 
II-u in the Cultustafel, a species of classification improbable in 
the case of mere tenants or taxpayers. Wealso find *™¢!TU.biti 
who do not appear to be connected with the temple, and are 
probably palace officials. In various places we find them spoken 
of in a way that suggests high rank. I do not see how to recon- 
cile the various data, except upon the theory that the TU. biti 
was a great official. Accepting the reading erébu for TU as 
the key to the solution, we may find him to be the *™°!Sa pani 
ni-ri-bi, as written syllabically in H. 875, Bu. 89-4-26, 71, 
obv. 7. This may be preferabie to the reading érib biti cited 
by Johns. That nirib rather than érib is used in reference to 
the entrance of a structure of any kind, is shown by numerous 
passages; cf. HWB., p. 127. That we must understand the officer 
in question to be something more than a mere porter or janitor, 
at least much more than is expressed by our modern conceptions 
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of, and associations with these terms, will appear from the 
following data. 

In H. 512, K. 528, we have a letter that is suggestive. The 
writer does not state his office, but, though addressing the mayor 
of the palace, he does not call him “my lord.” Such mode of 
address clearly indicates that he is of higher rank than the 
recipient of the letter. 

Order of Nabfi-zér-lisir to the mayor of the palace: (Admit) 
m™Nabf-Sarhfi-ikisa; ™Zér-Istar, a chief repairer(?) (HWB., 527, 
Johns, ADD. II, p. 174; Van Gelderen, BAS. IV, p. 532); ™ Ubba (one 
Arabian) (?) a palace employee (son of the palace); ™ Mfisura (one Egyp- 
tian) (?) a palace employee; the wife of the rab-mati (mayor of the 
palace); three sons of ™Nabti-zér-lisir; the wife of ™Nabt-sSarhft- 
ikisa; two daughters of ™Nabt-zér-liSir, (and) his daughter-in-law. 

The 8th day of Tammuz. 

mNabfi-zér-lisSir to (any) son of the palace. 

Total, fourteen persons admitted. 

It would seem that we here have an ancient pass ticket. The 
writer furnishes an order of admission to various persons who wish 
to enter the palace enclosure. Addressed primarily to the mayor 
of the palace, it is countersigned at the bottom, authorizing 
admission by any ‘‘son of the palace” who may be on duty at the 
gate when the ticket is presented. The note was written rapidly, 
the determinative amélu being omitted in some places; and 
hence there is uncertainty about the third and fourth names in 
the list. The plural sign is omitted throughout, and there is an 
error of two in the total as the letter stands in Harper's text. It 
is to be noticed that six of the persons mentioned are members of 
the writer’s family, and one is the wife of the mayor of the palace 
to whom the order is addressed.’ Two persons are palace officials 
of some type. It would appear, then, that even persons prominent 
in the social circle of the palace required, if they had been outside 
its precincts, a special order for their re-admission, and that 
there was a person authorized to issue such tickets; perhaps an 
amél $a pani niribi. 

In H. 511, K. 654, we have a letter from a man of the same 
name, Nab@a-zér-lisir, written, however, in the Babylonian 
script. He reports a number of things— garments, gold, silver, 
horses, sheep, etc.—for Abu-érba “of the king’s seed” and his 


1 The cases cited by Johns, ADD. II, p. 157, make it appear that rab m&Ati and rab 
ékalli are equivalent titles. 
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wife, all of which seem to be consigned to his charge in the palace 
(dib-bu na-as-ru-ti 8a ™Naba-zér-lisir ina ékalli du- 
bu-ub). If this person is the writer of H. 512, we should have 
some further suggestion as to the rigid supervision he would 
exercise over everything entering the palace. 

H. 475, 83-1-18, 3, is a short but suggestive letter, probably 
from Ibassi-ilu, written in the Babylonian character: 

To the king, my lord, thy servant (Ibassi-ilu). May Nabfi and 
Marduk be gracious to the king, my lord. Referring to Iddin-ahf, 
and Ina-kibi-Bél, his brother, the TU.biti: According as the letter 
of the king my lord gave orders to me, viz., send them those carpenters 
—now I will send them unto the king my lord. 


Apparently the two officers named have made a requisition for 
carpenters for some purpose, and the king has sent word to 
Ibas8i-ilu to supply the needed men, The inference is natural 
that alterations or repairs of the temple may have been under the 
supervision of the TU.biti, and this inference we shall find sup- 
ported by other data to be cited. The two officers named also 
appear in another important role; cf. infra H. 496. In the 
meantime we may compare the change in organization made by 
Joash, 2 Kings 12:4 sqq. It is to be observed there that so long 
as the chief priests, those officiating about the altar, handled the 
temple receipts, the house of Yahweh was in bad repair, and there 
were no available funds. Only when the matter was taken out of 
their hands and placed in charge of “the priests, the keepers of 
the threshold,” was the house put in proper condition. The 
system adopted, the subdivision and distribution of priestly func- 
tions, is an interesting parallel tc the Assyrian method. Modern 
critical views upon the relative importance and the chronological 
priority of priest and Levite may require a slight modification. 
Some such assignment to special duty would be necessary in the 
nature of the case, even though all alike were called ‘the priests, 
the Levites.”” 1 Chron. 9:17—29, will be reflected in the further 
study of the TU. biti. 

It would seem that the *™°!TU.biti was prone to make 
alterations in the temple interior without consulting anyone. The 
letter H. 493, 83-1-18, 13, is from ASur-risfia, a priest of 
Ninib, who is not pleased with what has been done. The purport 
of this broken letter is clear enough. During the reign of the 
king’s father the TU.biti of Ninib had altered the golden orna- 
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ments of the head of Ninib. At the time of writing, a company 
of workmen are employed in cutting strips of silver from the 
walls. The priest begs that the king will stop the work, and 
remarks that he himself has not been consulted, though he thinks 
himself “their brother” in such matters. With this we may 
compare H. 468, Rm. 217. Some Babylonians complain to the 
king that Hulala, a TU.biti of Sama’, has come down and 
carried off “a sky* of gold” from sagila. What action the 
priests took with reference to the matter is illegible. Some of 
the people are incensed, and say that they are no longer safe; 
that they will be made like the city of Gana. Such stripping 
of costly decorations from temples, to beautify Assyria, may have 
been one of the causes of Babylonian revolts from Assyrian 
domination. 

To these evidences of the authority of the TU.biti in the 
matter of repairing or altering the temples, we may add Rm. 
IIT, 105, a broken cylinder, published by Winckler, AOF. I. pp. 
256 sqq. It comes from the period of civil war in Babylonia, 
near the middle of the eighth century B. C. The inscriptiou is 
of one Nabfii-Sum-imbi, who tells us that he is a niSakku and 
a TU.biti of Naba, as well as 84k (Winckler, NIN.ku) of 
Borsippa. He records his restoration of the temple, which was 
damaged during the civil war. NabaSumiddina, a son of Daini- 
Nabi, and a TU.biti of Naba, had made a night attack upon 
the temple in Borsippa, which NabaSumimbi was holding with an 
armed force. The pious NabaSumimbi prayed to Naba until 
sunrise, and as a result the enemy were beaten off. The success- 
ful combatant expresses his gratitude to Nabi by repairing the 
temple. 

Passing from this relation of the TU.biii to the repairs or 
alterations of the temple, we find another interesting feature of 
his office. Iddinabai and Ina-kibi-Bél, two officials already men- 
tioned in H. 475, appear in this important function in H. 496, 
K. 474. Iba8si-ilu writes to notify the king that the third of 
Elul is the day for the arraying of Bél, and that the opening of 
the great gate of the temple takes place upon the fourth. 


2AN. E., the usual mode of writing 8amé6 in the letters. I doubt its being a plural of 
““God,” as this would not be in accord with the epistolary usage. Moreover, Esagila is the 
residence of Marduk, and we should hardly expect miscellaneous idols therein, judging 
from the complaint against Nabonidus in the Cyrus cylinder. Further, would an official of 
the Sama§& cult have use for images from the Marduk temple? He would, of course, have 
use for the gold. 
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Iddinaba and Ina-kibi-Bél, the TU.biti are, as the king knows, 
the persons properly in charge of those ceremonies. The writer 
asks that they be sent, and that they may stand with him on the 
day of the opening of the gate. It is probable, then, that they 
were expected to pass upon the dress of the worshipers as well 
as that of Bél, when they stood with Ibassi-ilu. The position of 
Ibassi-ilu himself I do not know. In other letters of this group, 
HH. 496-501, we find him reporting that the king’s orders for 
beds, coronets for Anf, and other temple fittings, have been 
filled. Since the data already given show the TU.biti to be 
connected with such matters, and since in the letter under con- 
sideration Ibassi-ilu wishes two well-known threshold-keepers to 
stand with him on the great day of the opening of the gate of 
Bel, he may have been such an official himself. He may also be 
identifiable with one of two men of his name prominent in 
Thompson’s RMA. 

These suggestions concerning the functions of this official 
recall the Cultustafel. Col. V, 26 sqq., specifies, “and furni- 
ture of the interior’ according to the instruction of the two 
amé1TU biti-MES.” The king’s share of the daily expense 
(cf. 2 Chron. 31:3) is the food for the priests, and “two shares 
according to the instructions of the two *™*!'TU.biti;” then 
follows the list of clothing provided. Special garments are 
required for the seventh of Nisan, the tenth of Lyyar, the third 
of Elul, the seventh of TiSrit, the fifteenth of Marchesvan, and 
the fifteenth of Adar: altogether six festal robes each year given 
by the king. The interesting features in these details are the 
evident authority of the TU.biti, and the fact that the third of 
Elul requires a special festal garment for the servitor of Samaj, 
as it does in the letter last quoted for the servitor of Bél. In H. 
338, 82—5-22, 98 Mar-Istar also discusses ceremonies for Bél 
and Marduk upon the third of Elul, and the opening of the gate 
is mentioned (cf. Van Gelderen, BAS. IV, p. 533). We may 
compare with these specifications for particular garments upon 
occasions of unusual significance, Jehu’s order: “ Bring forth 
vestments for the priests of Baal” (2 Kings 10:22). In the 
twenty-third verse is an order for special scrutiny of the 
assembly, that only duly qualified worshipers may be within. 


3U-na-at lib-bi is not translated by Jeremias, BAS. I, p. 275; cf. u-na-a-te hurasi 
kaspi sipirri parzilli isé uabné 6pu8, from an ASurbanipal inscription, cited 
by R. F. Harper, HeBRAIcA, X (1894), 198. 
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This may be parallel to the request of [bassi-ilu that the two 
wardens may assist him in the great gate upon the festal day. 
In Ezekiel’s code we observe that the priests must leave their 
vestments in the side chambers, not being allowed to come among 
the laity wearing their official apparel (Ezek. 42:13, 14; 44:19). 
The Levitical code (Exod. 38:4) will readily suggest itself ; 
but till we know precisely what the Babylonian or Assyrian robes 
were, we cannot undertake a comparative study of Jewish and 
Mesopotamian priestly apparel. But it seems clear from the 
cuneiform data so far that the great guardian of the threshold 
was responsible for the proper preparation of every one who 
would enter the temple. Only thus could the perfection of each 
rite be guaranteed (observe the conditions and reservations in 
the oracles of the Sun-god); and only thus could the temple be 
kept free from defilement. The post was no sinecure, and we 
shall see that the warden needed to know all that occurred within 
the temple as well as what was approaching from without. 

Our data also allow the conclusion that the average temple had 
two chief officers of this type; and this may imply two gates of 
the temple in daily use, besides the great gate opened upon spe- 
cial occasions when the presence of the king was expected. We 
observe that there are two threshold keepers in the Cultustafel ; 
two are called for by [baSsi-ilu; in the narrative of NabaSumimbi 
two rival threshold keepers are warring for the possession of the 
temple; in the Cultustafel one of the two officers is an *™¢! 
TU.biti II-u. We may venture the suggestion, then, that Ezek. 
44:1-4; 46:1-3, 8-12, give us some idea of the arrangement 
of a Babylonian temple (cf. also 1 Chron. 31: 14 for “the porter 
toward the east”) and of the movement of the throng upon a 
festal occasion, under the supervision of the TU.biti. Further 
questions concerning the arrangement of the Babylonian temple 
will be considered in a separate paper. For the modification of 
Ezekiel’s plan see Josephus, Ant., XV, II, 5, and 1 Chron. 9:17-28. 

As showing the familiarity of the TU.biti with all that 
occurred within the temple, the letters of Akkullanu are pecu- 
liarly interesting. This writer is shown in H. 539, K. 17, rv. 14, 
15, to bea TU. biti of the temple of Asur. In H. 16, K. 428, ina 
brief report to the king, too broken to be intelligible, he is asso- 
ciated with Adadsumusur, Arad-Ea, and I8tarsumére’. This 
places his activity in Esarhaddon’s reign, a fact further supported 
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by H. 43, K. 122. His prominence will be more clearly realized 
when that of his associates is remembered. Their activity is 
noticeable in the excursus upon the Esarhaddon succession. 
The letters of Akkullanu, HH. 42-50, 429, 678-681, suggest 
that he is the proper person to address for information upon 
almost any matter connected with the temple, or its service. 

H. 42, K. 14, has been translated by Van Gelderen, BAS. IV, 
p. 518. Akkullanu reports that on the third of the month (Elul 
again?), Asur and Bélit went forth in peace and returned in 
peace. Goblets and drink for the king have been duly prepared, 
and rites which had ceased through neglect have been re-estab- 
lished; but the suraru-wine for the month Tisrit has not been 
provided for Asur. The chief vintner, his deputy, and _ his 
secretary have alike neglected the matter. 

The next letter, H. 48, K. 122, is the most interesting of all. 
Van Gelderen, BAS. IV, p. 513, has given a translation, and 
Johns gives a general view of it, ADD. II, p. 105, and a com- 
plete translation ABLCL., p. 377, changing his former view 
slightly. In both he differs somewhat from Van Gelderen. I am 
not sure that the reverse of the letter is perfectly understood. 
But the bearing upon the duties of the TU.biti is in no wise 
affected. In the first part of the letter, he replies to an inquiry of 
the king informing him of the governors, cities, and provinces that 
have neglected to send the regular offerings to ASur. Nineteen 
are named; and as several of these are certainly provinces out- 
side of Assyria itself, we may have a sidelight upon the unwil- 
lingness of the Hebrew prophet to see his king maintain either 
hostile or dependent relations with Assyria.‘ 

The reverse of the tablet reports the facts concerning two 
priests (Van Gelderen, “scribes”), who had been consecrated 
by Sennacherib, but had lost their positions through some cere- 
monial mishaps, “not great sins.” One is ‘“‘priest of the bake- 
room,”’ shaved when he was young. The other. is chief of the 
larder, or almost a “head-waiter’’ for the temple tables. Each 
seems to have been deposed for some inattention to proper shaving 


4Compare the frequent complaints concerning rebels in the cuneiform historical 
inscriptions. “*They had had not sent to inquire after my peace—they scorned the 
solemn oaths by the great gods.”’ 

5 With this priest of the bake-house, compare the little cooking chambers flanking 
Ezekiel’s temple (after Babylonian models (?)), 46: 19-24, and the chambers and those in 
charge of things baked in pans, 1 Chron, 9:31; 23:28, 29; Lev. 2:5-7; 6:21; 7:9. 
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(ina la 8ah-sa-su-te la gal-lu-ub).° Thus apart from the 
information the letter gives concerning the TU.biti, it is of 
interest as suggesting some exacting ritual of the Assyrian 
priesthood. Apparently, cuttings of the “corners of the head 
and beard” were seriously regarded. As for the TU.biti, he 
is evidently expected to know the past history of the temple 
as well as current events. One would infer his familiarity with 
the temple library, or record room. The record of the neglect 
of stated sacrifices by certain governors recalls the frequent com- 
plaints of the Hebrew narratives, and the list of nobles bringing 
offerings,’ in Numb. 7. 

H. 185, K. 1396 is interesting after this report concerning 
delinquent governors. Nababélsunu tells Asurmudammik that he 
has been wronged by Akkullanu. The latter has obtained twelve 
or thirteen mana of silver from ASurmudammik, for the breaches 
of the shrines of ASur and Bélit. Nababélsunu tells his friend to 
make a memorandum of it, and to plan for its recovery. It 
would seem that Akkullanu, when charged with repairing the 
temple, was inclined to somewhat vigorous measures for securing 
the necessary funds. 

H. 44, K. 604 gives us no information. Akkullanu asks the 
king for a reply to a previous letter. In H. 45, K. 691 he 
announces that he will “bring to Dilbat’(?) an axe,” pilakku 
that has been called for. It is probable that some sacred symbol, 


6 For shaving the head as part of the ceremony of consecration to the priesthood, com- 
pare Asurbanipal, L? 12,13. Observe the many cylinder-seals and reliefs in which a shaved 
person is brought before a god, e. g., the DeClereq collection. The appendix to Curtiss, 
PSR., 268, by Wm. Hayes Ward, gives a number of illustrations. Notable are figures 3, 7, 10, 
17,19. A fully appareled priest wears a queue, sometimes plaited, sometimes turned up 
behind, or decorated. As an unclean person must keep from the altar in general Semitic 
usage, we must regard these scenes as illustrating consecration or purification. Some of 
the figures may represent females, but some are certainly shaved males. Compare the 
shaving of the Levites when consecrated, Numb. 8:7; the shaving of the head of the 
Nazarite as a mode of cleansing, Numb. 6:9, 18; ef. Acts, 18:18; 21:24; shaving of a leper 
for cleansing, Lev. 14:8, 9; 13:33; Egyptian shaving of one coming to court, Gen. 41:14; 
the shaving of Egyptian priests mentioned by Herodotus, the prohibition in the case of 
Hebrew priests, Levy. 19:27; 21:5; Deut. 21:12; Ezek. 44:20. On general subjects see 
A. R. S. Kennedy, DB. I, p. 536; Carslaw, DB. ITI, p. 478. 

7 These duties of Akkullanu suggest the inventory clerk, and Ezekiel’s familiarity with 
all costly merchandise (Ezekiel 27:1-25). Was Ezekiel a priestly threshold keeper, becoming 
in consequence, familiar with all kinds of articles likely to be brought before a god ? 





8We may think of the double axe, Greek méAexvs as contrasted with the nucted€ékxor, 
now familiar from excavations of the Cretan Labyrinth, which bears traces of Semitic 
influence; the double axe (or mace) in the hand of Istar(?) on some seals (Ward, appendix 
G, to Curtiss, PSR., fig. 7) ; the lance, asemblem of Ninib, as evidenced by kak kab Sukudu, 
kakkab tartahu, and the upright lance upon his (?) altar, DeClercq, 308, 371, 373; the 
double trident (thunderbolt (?)) in the hand of Marduk when assailing Tiamat in various 
reliefs and seals; the bow of ASur in reliefs and historical inscriptions and O, T. reference 
to worship of military emblems, Hab. 1:16. 
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or piece of temple furniture, is here referred to. Both letters 
have been translated by 8S. A. Smith, AL., and Delitzsch, BAS. I, 
p. 222; II, p. 30. 

In H. 429, Rm. 69, translated by Van Gelderen, BAS. IV, 
p. 5380, Akkullanu is again concerned with the decorations of 
the temple. A golden tablet, a peace offering from the king, 
is missing. Akkullanu reports that it has been seen in the 
possession of a jeweller(?), and that he will institute a rigid 
examination of the man before a scribe. That the ornament 
came safely to the temple from the king’s messenger is doubted, 
and this person should be questioned. Perhaps the same subject 
is discussed in the badly broken H. 592, K. 1116. Of the four- 
teen original lines, not one is left entire. We can recognize 
some reference to a golden tablet and a jeweller. 

In H. 47, K. 979 Akkullanu announces libations and royal 
sacrifices at Tarbisi, and asks the king if he should attend them 
(cf. RF Harper, Hepraica, X, 1894, p. 196), adding that the 
king cannot complain this time of not being duly notified. In 
H. 48, K. 1019, and H. 49, K. 1168, the breaks are too serious 
to allow any connected narrative; both, however, may refer to 
the same subject. In H. 48, Akkullanu says: ‘‘Regarding the 
priests of the city of A8sar(?), about whom the king sent to me, 
I will myself inquire of some priest . . . .”’ H. 49 is much longer, 
and begins, after greetings, ‘“‘As to that priest about whom the 
king, my lord, sent to me, he made complaint from his heart three 
times on that day.’’ The next twenty lines are too fragmentary 
to yield any connected sense. About the middle of the reverse 
we find instructions for ritual on certain days; on the tenth day 
at noon a censer; on the eleventh and twelfth, great sacrifices 
(niké). There follows a report concerning a complaint made by 
the priest of the Temple of Seven at Nineveh, about whom he had 
sent word to his lord the king. The son of some priest of the 
Temple of SamaS has been asked for; his name, Akkullanu says, 
is Zari, son of Nadinapal. 

The next letter of this group, H. 50, K. 1242, broken also, 
refers to sacrifices before which Akkullanu stands. Sumerian 
ritual titles are discernible, and tamarti of Sin and Samai are 
mentioned. HH. 678, 680, 681, are too fragmentary to be of 
value, but H. 679, 83-1-18, 61 is interesting as being a purely 
astrological report. Star movements are discussed at some 
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length, though nearly half the letter is broken away. We may 
question if the writer is the same Akkullanu as above. Bezold 
thinks there are two. Yet knowing the dominance of astrology 
in Assyrian thought and ritual, it would seem that all the learned 
classes and priestly authorities should have some general knowl- 
edge of the subject, as it would be impossible otherwise for them 
properly to perform their daily functions. This is supported by 
Thompson’s Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers. Nos. 
81, 259 are from a rab dup-S8ar; Nos. 109, 266, from a rab 
A. BA.; No. 160 from a dup-Ssar; No. 58 from the rab A.ZU; 
No. 83, 115F, 183, 243, from a maS-mas. There is a fair pre- 
sumption then, in favor of some astrological knowledge upon the 
part of the TU.biti. It is practically confirmed by H. 401, 83-1- 
18, 30, in which the king writes to Zéru’a and the TU.MES. biti 
of Dar-ilu, that the month Adar has an excess, and that they must 
adjust its calendar. The various astrological reports from Akkul- 
lanu in Thompson’s collection, and the two other similar reports in 
HABL, need not then be assigned to some other than our 
temple warden, as Bezold conjectures. 

Whatever we may conclude as to the warden Akkullanu’s con- 
nection with astrology, the passages cited indicate that the 
TU. biti was a very powerful official. That his position was one 
of great honor may be fairly inferred from the case of NabaisSum- 
imbi, previously cited. A nisakku, and 84ka of Borsippa, he 
would have us know that he is also a TU.biti of Naba. Per- 
haps it is for the purpose of maintaining his right to this position 
that he battles with Nababélsunu. Akkullanu’s activities and 
associations suggest high honors. We may add from Nergl. 13, 
“NabasSumukin, the TU.biti of Naba and Satammu’ of Ezida, 
spoke to the king Neriglissar thus: Give me Gigitum, your 
virgin daughter to wife.” 

Some further texts must be noticed. In the large inscription 
of Merodach-baladan II one Ina-kibi-Bél is mentioned as a 
bazanu. Is this the person above mentioned as a TU.biti by 
Tbassi-ilu in HH. 475,496? For hazanu is a term sometimes 


9The Satammu kept the Sutummu or “storehouse,” to which the TU.biti con- 
signed valuable property, and from which the képu drew the supplies which he loaned out 
when handling the temple revenues. Compare the $4-tam bit u-na-ti on Boundary 
stone 103, col. IV, 9, with the u-na-a-ti of the temple in Note 3, supra, and the 4mé61 
sa4-tam of the amél?U biti of Marduk in VA. 451 (KB. IV, p. 172). The term seems 
Babylonian rather than Assyrian. In Strassmaier’s contracts we sometimes find the 
Satammu furnishing grain and money from the temple stores. He is occasionally men- 


tioned in connection with the képu. 
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applied to the TU.biti. In H. 65, K. 629 (JEL., p. 153.), Naba- 
sumiddin writes to the mar-Sarru. The functions shown in the 
letter are those we have already observed. The writer announces 
that the temple of Naba will be opened on the third of Iyyar. 
The couch of the god will be consecrated (for this ceremony 
see K. 164, BAS. II, p. 635); the god will return on the 
fourth; sacrifices are announced, and the route of the sacred pro- 
cession is given. All may enter the temple who bring one ka of 
food. The writer calls himself the bazanu of the temple of 
Naba. In H. 366, 82-5-22, Nergal-Sarrani writes of a like 
event; the temple opening on the third of the month and the god 
returning on the fourth to the couch. The bazanu’s connection 
with the ceremonies is noted. In H. 419, 83-1—-18, 24, we have 
a joint letter from the Sangfi II-u and the hazanu. In H. 49, 
83-1-18, 13, the hazanu of the temple is expected to aid in stop- 
ping certain alterations. The other haz&énu passages in the 
RFHarper letters refer generally to city officials. Such may be 
observed in the historical inscriptions and in the Tell el Amarna 
letters (cf. Zimmern, ZA. VI, 248). Winckler, AOF., 246, 
argues that the title was originally that of the prefect of a village 
or petty district. But the ideogram for hazinu, NU.BANDA, 
is common in early cattle accounts in the E. A. Hoffman collec- 
tion (Radau, HBH.). The bazanu there is only a common herds- 
man. In early Boundary stones, II R. 43, III R. 41, the hazanu 
is a household officer. The inference is that the word hazanu has 
no restricted technical sense; that it is merely “overseer” (ZA. 
VI, p. 349), and can in consequence be applied to various func- 
tionaries. The inference finds support in the Jewish use of the 
borrowed term. Four hazans are distinguished in Jewish literature ; 
(1) the hazan, or mayor, of a city; (2) the bazan, or sheriff of a 
court of justice; (3) the bazan of the temple (the “porter” of 
1 Chron. 10:26—-29) who had charge of the robes, treasures, and 
utensils and who aided the priests in robing and disrobing (cf. 
the Arabic hazin, ‘“treasure-keeper”); and (4) the bazan of the 
synagogue, whose functions may be regarded as a survival of 
those of the temple bazan. (For particulars see, Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, VI, pp. 284 sqq.) 

Considering the very definite character of the reports we have 
examined, coming from the TU.biti or haz4nu, we may fairly 
conjecture, when we find such reports of the order of services 
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coming from one who does not mention his office, that the writer 
is the official under consideration. Thus we may conclude that 
Nabapasir who writes H. 134, K. 1234, and Nabaikudurusur, writer 
of H. 858, K. 822, are such officers. 

Compare with the data so far given the account given by 
Curtiss, (PSR., chap. XII) of the sacred classes in modern 
Syria. ‘In addition to the care that the minister takes of the 
shrine he is repository of such legends as may exist with respect 
to the origin of the shrine, and the life of the saint whose names 
and deeds are celebrated.”” This suggests the Cultustafel. 

In S* 77, 4, we read of an akil kisalluhi, or ‘“vakeel of 
the anointed ground.” Perhaps this is the early equivalent of 
TU. biti. 

The passages cited inevitably raise the question, What was 
the relation of this officer to the Sanga? For we have found a 
Sanga complaining of alterations made by a TU.biti. Akkul- 
lanu gives us nearly all the information derivable from the letters 
concerning the Sangii. The latter appears the less conspicuous 
personage because the matters treated do not fall within the 
range of his official activity. He may have been influential in 
popular intrigues, as he is mentioned in two or three reports of 
governors and military officers, and it was deemed advisable to 
place two sons of Esarhaddon in the most powerful priestly 
offices of the empire. While the TU.biti clearly super- 
vises the general procedure within the temple, we must not 
conclude that the Sanga had no field of his own in which he 
was final authority. We must regard him as the personage 
who officiated at the great altar upon the solemn occasions when 
the keen-eyed and fully-appareled TU.biti stood in the great 
gate and carefully inspected the incoming worshipers. The reli- 
gious texts published suggest the domain of the Sanga. 

From the evolutionary standpoint both officials are certainly 
descended from the primitive custodian of the sacred shrine, 
the Arabian kahinu, the Hebrew cohen. The cuneiform litera- 
ture affords some data for the history of their development. 
Neither is known so far in the older inscriptions. We have in 
them the term patesi, sometimes translated “priest-king,” and 
comparable with the Semitic sheikh of a petty district, who may 
also be the custodian of its sanctuary. This translation has been 
fairly questioned. Budge and King (AKA. I, p. xvii; ef. Jensen, 
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KB. III, 1, 66) would interpret its use by early Assyrian kings 
as indicating their subjection to Babylonian secular domina- 
tion. It may as plausibly be construed as showing that there 
was then little religious differentiation from Babylonia; and 
Lehmann (BAS. II, p. 614) has shown that the early rulers of 
Shirpurla use it regularly, whether they were independent or 
vassals. Moreover, in Assyria they are patesis of gods, not of 
other princes. In the Hammurabi period the patesis are clearly 
a sacred class. In LJH., 42, we read of one man libbi maré 
baré, and four libbi maré patesi; in LJH., 17, we have two 
men libbi maré patesi and one libbi maré baré. This pair- 
ing “the sons of the seers” with “the sons of the patesis” 
recalls the seers or “sons of the prophets” and “the priests 
the Levites’’ of the O.T. In LJH., 43, we learn of a sharp 
protest made at the drafting of a patesi for corvée service. 
The recipient of the letter is given to understand that the 
patesis are exempt from such service. We must understand 
this exemption to be upon religious grounds; we cannot 
suppose that one secular governor had seized his confrére for 
corvée service. Compare Ezra, 7:24. In LJH., 91 a Sangt 
of Anunit is included as one of the patesis of Anunit. This form 
of statement makes us think that the Sang@ is appearing as a 
subdivision of the patesis. In LIH., 38, a patesi in the service 
of one officer wishes to be transferred to the employ of another. 
The king directs that an exchange be effected and that the 
employer see that the patesi’s field is properly cultivated for 
him (ef. Neh. 13: 10-13). This is extremely interesting, as sug- 
gesting that the patesi class was not yet concentrated at a few 
great temples, but that many were household priests like Micah’s 
Levite in Judges 17. It would also appear that Hammurabi is 
endeavoring to control the distribution of the patesis; the LIH. 
letters show also that he looked after the temple revenues. The 
grouping of patesis with seers, barati, by Hammurabi, should 
recall the references to visions and a oe by the patesi 
Gudea, Cylinder A. 

This same distribution of the patesi class is shown us a thou- 
sand years later. Boundary stone No. 105, III R. 41, records the 
sale of a piece of land. In the list of curses we find one that 
is unique: an imprecation upon him who shall ignore this deed of 
sale and present the land to any god, or king, or patesi of aking, 
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or patesi of aSaknu, or patesiof a bit témi. Remembering 
how frequently we find the kings seizing lands and setting them 
aside for various temple servitors, we may suspect that patesis, in 
the days of Marduk-nadinabi, B. C. 1115, were not universally 
admired, and that they were to some extent household priests, as 
the data above would suggest: and that the term in the boundary 
stone is still a general one for shrine functionaries of say kind. 
Furthermore, we find documents of the later periods showing 
sacred personalities holding two or three leading offices: as Nabt- 
Sumimbi, already cited, is both nisakku and TU.biti. And the 
ability of a man to establish his household shrine and priest is 
shown by documents like BW. 885-18, 704, cited by Johns, 
ABLCL., p. 223, in which Nar-ilisu dedicates to a god one SAR 
of land, and decrees that Pi-3a-Samai shall be its priest, Narilisu 
himself laying no claim to the priesthood. This is an excellent 
parallel to the case of Micah (cf. Nbd. 773). One or two passages 
in the religious texts may support this view of the patesi as a 
religious functionary instead of a secular “deputy.” Marduk is 
the well-known masSma8& ilani: the incantations of the maSmas 
ilani are sometimes called for: in his name evil is adjured to 
leave. But in DES., p. 168, “E” 41, Ea tells Marduk, “perform 
for him the incantation of ‘!" pa-te-si-MAH.” In DES,, p. 34, 
“By ilu Pa-te-si-GAL.ZU.AB be thou exorcised.” Is the 
“Great Purifier,’ Marduk, the PATESI.MAH? The second 
reference seems to be to Ea. 

In Babylonia the title patesi persists to the end, the title 
TU.biti appearing as early as the time of the Cultustafel. But 
since the restoration described there is ‘‘according to the instruc- 
tions of the two TU.biti,” and since this office tended, as we 
shall see, to be hereditary, we may fairly conclude that the office 
existed, and that its functions were fixed before the destruction of 
the temple by the Suteans, several centuries earlier. It may even 
date back to the days of Hammurabi, since we have found the 
Sangtii known at that time. The TU.biti appears in other 
familiar documents of the time of Nabipaliddin, to be mentioned 
presently in connection with the hereditary character of the office. 

But in Assyria the title patesi soon disappears. It is claimed 
by Irisum, B. C. 2000, who is called centuries later a Sangt of 
Asur (Scheil, Rec. Trav., XXI, 1900) ; by Samsi-Adad and Isme- 
Dagan, B. C. 1850-1800. Tiglathpileser I. accords these two the 
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same title, VIII, 2, 3. Puda-ilu, B. C. 1350, calls himself 
issakku of ASur, the equivalent of patesi. Adad-nirari, his 
son, calls himself i8Sakku of ASur in one inscription, and Sanga 
siru of Bél on a stone tablet; he is in this inscription the son of 
Pudtilu the Saknu of Bél, issakku of ASur; grandson of Bél- 
nirari the Sangf of ASur, great-grandson of ASur-uballit, whose 
Sangfitu was glorious. Can this varied terminology mean that 
the chief priests of different divinities originally bore different 
titles, arising from the different rites prominent in the cults? 
Sangti is, up to this point, reserved for the servitor of ASur or 
Istar. ASur-rés-isi, 1140 B. C., is Sanga of ASur, and gives the 
same title to Mutakkil-Nusku and Asurdén, his predecessors. 
Tiglathpileser I. claims the office. ASurnasirpal, in his various 
inscriptions, is Sanga of different gods; Asur, IStar, Bél, Ninib, 
and Nergal. (See AKA., pp. 182, 189, 198, 205, 209; Annals I, 
25.) In K. 868 he is iSipu na’du nibit Ninib. Evidently 
he has become “commander of the faithful” of all the more 
prominent cults. The Sargonids emphasize their Sangitu of 
star. But Sargon himself, evidently a religious reactionary, 
revives the phraseology of Pudu-ilu 600 years before. In the 
Nimrud inscription he is Saknu of Bél, issakku of ASur: he 
repeats this on numerous bricks. This is certainly irreconcilable 
with the theory that patesi or issakku, when used by an Assyrian 
king, implies his subjection to Babylon. In some of these brick 
inscriptions we have his title more fully: Sakan ‘!" Bél, i8sakki 
iluASur Sakkanak ‘!"Naba u '!"Marduk. This supports 
the suggestion that the chief priests of certain gods may have had 
distinctive religious titles. The Sakkanakku of Babylon would 
appear to have been the vicegerent of Naba and Marduk. 

We may wonder if these royal claims indicate functional 
activity, or mere honorary headship. We do not hear of an 
Assyrian king claiming for himself the honor of TU.biti. He 
would think of himself as officiating at the altar instead of “keep- 
ing the charge of the house.” But Neriglissar, placed on the 
throne by priestly intrigue, tells us that he is the son of BélSum- 
iskun, the wise prince, the perfect hero, nasir magsgarti 
Rsaggil u TIN.TIR.KI. (Budge, PSBA., 1888, cylinder; 
col. I, 11-13.) Is the king boasting of his descent from a 
TU.biti? In Assyria, did the temple officials, who, in their let- 
ters, frequently used the phrase: “We keep the charge of the 
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king our lord,”’ think of the king as a Sangai whom they 
assisted? Esarhaddon’s favorite oracle, we know, was that of 
Istar of Arbela, sometimes spoken of as Bélit parsi. He 
declares that Istar of Arbela is a goddess, ra’imat Sangitia. 
In opening salutations AdadSumusur (and occasionally others) 
frequently writes, after greeting the king, a-na pi-kit-te 8a 
Bélit parsi Sul-mu a-dan-ni8. Does he think of the king 
as the great Sanga of Istar, and therefore include in such salu- 
tations “those who kept the charge of the house” of Istar? Ques- 
tions like these are natural in connection with the subject, but 
answers just now would be premature. 

Reference has been made to the efforts of various kings to 
guarantee the maintenance of certain temple officials by freeing 
certain lands or persons from royal taxation, the revenues being 
instead devoted to the temple service, and the produce of the 
lands going into the temple stores, when it was more than could 
be immediately consumed. The term zakku, ‘‘dedicate,’’ secures 
this exemption from secular demands. The chronicler may be 
copying this scheme in 2 Chron. 31:13-19. Exemptions for 
sacred classes are specified in Ezra 7:24. But the records of 
such royal grants raise the question of heredity, the land so con- 
secrated being sometimes spoken of as previously consecrated by 
a former king, and later reverting to the royal domain. An 
example may be cited in K. 4467, published by Johns, ADD., I, 
714. Meissner, VAG, 1903, ITI, p. 6 sqq., collates it with K. 
1989, and 83—1—18, 425, and Bu. 91-5-9, 193. Sargon narrates 
in this deed his restoration of land originally set aside by Adad- 
nirari to supply the granaries of ASur. Ninety-five iméru of 
land in the fields of the city of the TU.biti, in the campus of 
Nineveh, are reconsecrated. The land is given in charge of the 
sons of former temple servitors. Fifteen iméru of ground are 
set aside for the rab akalé, “like the field of the city of the 
TU.biti—with the field of the governor of Dar-Sarrakin I 
counted it— fifteen I thus consecrated.” This placing of the lands 
of the temple servitors upon the same footing as the land of the 
governor should be compared with Ezekiel’s land system, 45: 1-8, 
and endowed state offices in the Harran census. ; 

Since the benefice is given to the descendants of former bene- 
ficiaries, and the TU.biti are spoken of as though owning or 


9 The frequency of the similar expression in the Old Testament should be noticed: Gen. 
26:5; Exod. 6:13; Numb. 9:19; 27:23; 1 Chron. 9:27; 2 Chron. 8:14, 
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dwelling in a city, or definite territory, and since Akkullanu, in 
H. 43, speaking of a deposed priest, then dead, recommends his 
son for the vacancy, the fact of heredity in sacred offices, and 
the existence of Levitical cities, is clearly shown." In this con- 
nection we have some interesting matter. VA. 208 of the Berlin 
Museum (KB. IV, p. 94) is from the 22d year of Nabiapaliddin. 
In it Béliddin, son of Nabf-zér-iddin, the TU. biti of i!" La-ga- 
ma-al and Saka of Dilbat deeds to his second son his right to 
the entrance fees of flesh of different kinds. In another docu- 
ment, much damaged, from the 20th year of Nabapaliddin, 
we find Nabfipaliddin, son of Abua, grandson or Akar-Naba, 
the TU.biti, complaining that he has received but part of 
the land held by his fathers. His petition in the case is 
granted (KB. IV, p. 92). A very interesting case of transfer 
appears centuries later. It suggests that the hereditary line 
of temple wardens may have been threatened with extinction. 
A TU.biti adopts a son, and transfers to him a right to 6 ka 
of food and 6 ka of drink, a fourth interest (zittu) in the 
flesh of offered oxen, and an interest in the table of the god 
(zitti passari). This document is dated in the first year of 
Barzia (VA. Th. 123, 124; KB. IV, p. 296). We should not 
infer that the entire TU.bit-u-tu is transferred by this docu- 
ment, for we have another, showing partial sale. It comes from 
Uruk, from the time of the Seleycidae, (KB. IV p. 313). The 
seller holds the TU.bit-u-tu of Bél, or at least a one-sixth 
interest in it. He sells for one mina five shekels of silver ‘‘one- 
sixth of the day” upon the 16th, 17th, and 18th days, forever, 
with all right to the purchaser to do as the seller would have done, 
with the receipts of the ‘sixth of the day.” As the document is 
dated the 27th of Nisan, and no month is named in connection 
with “the 16th, 17th, and 18th days,” we may infer that those days 
of each month are implied. Comparing this with the announce- 
ment of Nabasumiddin, already noticed, H. 65, K. 629 that the 
entrance fee upon the festal day will be one ka of food, we may 
perceive how very profitable the wardenship of a large temple 
might be. The document just cited is one of the earliest cases 
of simony or speculating in pew-rents on record. But though 
heredity in sacred offices is shown by the documents cited, they 
also show that it was subject to modifications, as in Palestine. 


10This question of the city I discuss in ‘The Semitic City of Refuge,’’ Monist, October 
1905. 
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The above transfers of TU. bit-u-tu may be compared with trans- 
fers of other sacred offices. Thus, in the fourteenth year of 
Nabiina’id, 84—2-11, 61, ABR. II, p. 20, Nabtbalatsuikbi 
bequeaths to one son the “dagger-bearership” (GIR. LAL-u-tu) 
or position of official slaughterer in the tempie of Esarra, and to 
another son the income of the shrine of Papsukal in the temple of 
Bélit-3amé-ersiti. In MAP. 41, we find in the days of Rim-Sim 
a suit involving the right to five days in the year in the temple of 
Nannar, sixteen in the temple of Bélit, and eight in the shrine 
of Gula. In Bu. 91—5-9, 2175 A is discussed the right to act as 
Satammu, for six days in the month, in the temple of Samai. 
And such priestly offices could be held by women, or transferred 
to them: the “dagger-bearership”’’ above mentioned Naba-balatsu- 
ikbi states he had formerly assigned to his mother. We may 
conjecture that during her tenure of the benefice a hireling per- 
formed the work. Such rights to temple receipts on certain days 
may lie behind the rotation service of the Levites in the Chroni- 


cler’s scheme. 

















THE ESARHADDON SUCCESSION. 
By A. H. Gopsey, 


The University of Chicago. 


In the preceding index the term mar-Sarru was not included, 
as it was not considered to need special explanation. But a care- 
ful examination of the numerous occurrences of the term suggested 
important bearings upon a mooted historical question. Perhaps 
this Sargonid title had in the later period a significance which it 
did not have in the earlier. In its technical sense it is considered 
a compound noun. That it has such special or restricted 
sense when used incidentally or in formulae of salutation, must 
be conceded for the sake of intelligibility. To translate ‘‘ Peace 
to the king my lord: peace to a son of the king,” when the king 
has several sons, would be too indefinite. It must be that “the 
king’s son” «at é€oxnv (Johns, ADD. II, p. 182, “crown prince ;” 
cf. Lehmann, Samassumukin II, p. 108) is meant by mar- 
Sarru in such salutations. 

In H. 3, K. 492, and H. 365, Bu. 91—5-—9, 141, AdadsSumusur 
mentions one mar-Sarru, without qualifying additions. Naba- 
sumiddin, of the same period (JEL., pp. 131, 153), writes in H. 
65, K. 629 to the mar-Sarru. At a later time, in H. 66, K. 
1017, he knows of two princes of such rank, with distinctive 
qualifying epithets. Nabarabiahé in H. 175, K. 614, writes to 
the mar-Sarru concerning the shortcomings of the Sidonians. 
This suggests Esarhaddon’s reign. Isdi-Naba, H. 187, K. 589, 
and H. 189, K. 1048, addresses letters to the mar-Sarru. Heis 
probably to be assigned to the reign of Esarhaddon (cf. JEL., 
p- 156). In H. 108, K. 519, Arad-Nana, court-physician of Esar- 
haddon’s time, writes in his salutations, Sulmu adanniS ana 
mar-Sarri. Winckler’s theory (AOF. II, p. 185) that Asur- 
mukinpalé’a is meant here, because that prince is mentioned by 
name by Arad-Nana in H. 109, K. 532, can hardly be accepted; 
the reason is insufficient. There is no evidence that ASurmukin- 
palé’a was ever crown prince. Winckler does not seem to recog- 
nize any technical sense for mar-Sarru, and the fact that it is 
specifically applied to two princes who are also called by name, 
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while the other sons of Esarhaddon are mentioned by name only. 
The niceties of Assyrian official etiquette must be given due con- 
sideration. In H. 430, Rm. 72, we have a brief letter written 
by a mar-Sarru. It does not seem to occur to him that any 
confusion would result. Surely no other son of the king could write 
as mar-Sarru. In H. 152, K. 1101+ K. 1221, Sarruna’id com- 
plains to the mar-Sarru that his property has been seized by 
one who is neither the king’s agent nor the agent of the mar- 
Sarru. In H. 404, 81-2-4, 62 the welfare of the mar-Sarru 
and his brothers is prayed for; compare like expressions for 
Asurbanipal and his brothers in H. 453, K. 948. In H. 614, K. 
1152, some one is asserted to be called by Sin and Samas 
a-na mar-Sarru-u-te ™®* Assar. 

A number of these citations belong indisputably to the reign 
of Esarhaddon. We have evidence, then, that for some time 
during that reign one son of the king, and but one, held the 
official rank of mar-Sarru. 

Does mar-Sarru, or m&r-Sarru rab, as “erown prince,” 
designate the eldest son of the king, as some translate (e. g. 
Johnston, JAOS. XX, p. 248; ef. contra, Lehmann, Samassum- 
ukin, If, p. 108), or does rab imply precedence rather than 
seniority? Sennacherib’s name is suspected to refer to his being a 
younger son; yet Hunni in H. 216, K. 1062, says, “Peace to 
Sennacherib, the mar-Sarru rabi, peace to the maré Sarri.” 
Meissner in MVAG., 1904, pp. 181-84, and Johnston, J.4OS. 
XXV, pp. 79 sqq., discuss H. 870, 82-5-22, 107. That letter, as 
they recognize, shows that Sama3sumukin, not ASurbanipal, was 
the eldest living son of Esarhaddon, it being agreed that these 
two princes are referred to. Yet Sama3sumukin, we shall see, 
was not mar-Sarru rabai. The seniority of Samassumukin 
is also suggested by a boundary-stone inscription dating from 
the reign of SamaSsumukin, published by Winckler, AOF. I, 
pp. 498 sqq. The broken beginning speaks of maru réStu Sa 
ASsur-ah-iddin Sarru dannu Sar kiSSati Sar ™®t ASSar, 
Sar kal Sarrani Sakkanak TIN. TIR.ki Sar 1a Sanan aht 
talimu 8a ASur-bani-apli Sar kissati Sar ™**ASSar. The 
name of Samassumukin as the king referred to occurs two or 
three times in the body of the inscription. With the seniority of 
Samassumukin declared, we must probably regard talimu as 
signifying equality in rank instead of age. 
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The courtly letter above cited protests against a proposed 
division of authority. Some one speaks in behalf of the desig- 
nated prince of Assar against the proposal to place the eldest son 
upon the throne of Babylon. The style suggests Adadsum- 
usur; and this may find support in H. 594, K. 1118 (not quite 
understood, I think, by Behrens, ABB., p. 25). This latter let- 
ter shows that the king is angry at some reported remark of the 
old courtier upon the proposed relative standing of the mar- 
Sarru and Samassumukin, and orders a ban upon him. This 
letter settles, it would seem, which son of Esarhaddon was sole 
mar-Sarru for a time, as suggested by the first paragraph of 
this discussion. It was not Samassumukin, as Winckler con- 
jectures, AOF. I, 415 sqq., quoted by Johnston, JAOS., 1904, 
p- 81, where he adds, “If Samassumukin were the eldest son of 
Esarhaddon, he would be the natural heir to the throne.” But 
letters like H. 24, H. 489, H. 594, H. 740, mention one son of 
Esarhaddon as a m&r-Sarru, and another as merely Samaisu- 
mukin. The conjectures mentioned then fall to the ground. 
Yet Winckler may be correct in connecting the disturbances in 
the last year of Esarhaddon’s reign with the arrangement for the 
succession. That Sama3sumukin’s dignity was an afterthought, 
growing out of the Babylonian problem, seems then to be the 
fact. That ASurbanipal was originally sole mar-Sarru_ has 
several other supports. In I.R., IV, 85, we have a tablet stating 
that a certain palace was built kirib *!"*Tarbisi ana mfiiSab 
ASurbanipal m&ar-Sarru 8a bit-ridati. Remembering that 
the great assembly in the month Iyyar, proclaiming the co- 
ordinate princes, was held upon the eve of Esarhaddon’s last 
expedition to Egypt, and that he died upon the road, it is 
extremely improbable that any palaces were planned or built in 
that brief interim. Had such been built, at that late period of 
his reign, Assyrian royal idiosyncrasies would lead us to expect 
Asurbanipal’s claiming to be the builder. This palace for the 
“crown prince” must belong to an earlier period, when Samas3um- 
ukin was not yet designated as a mar-Sarru. Asurbanipal is 
also called ‘the son of my heart,” or favorite son, in this inscrip- 


tion. 

But how shall we understand Knudtzon 107, in which Esar- 
haddon inquires concerning the installation of Siniddinapal as 
crown prince? As we do not hear of him elsewhere, Knudtzon’s 
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supposition is most plausible, that Siniddinapal, Esarhaddon’s 
first choice for successor, soon died, and the honor was then 
bestowed upon ASurbanipal. This may be supported by the fact 
that in Kn. 66, 67, ASurbanipal is merely ‘“‘son of Esarhaddon 
king of Assyria;” in all other cases in which he is associated with 
Esarhaddon in these oracles, he is mar-Sarru Sa bit ridtti. 
He did not have this honor from the very beginning. 

Comparing H. 594, K. 1118, H. 117, K. 999, H. 118, K. 1026, 
H. 656, 82—5-22, 168, and H. 34, K. 981, we find protests from 
Adadsumusur and his friends that he did not say what he has 
been charged with saying. Notice especially the third and fourth. 
We observe in these also an effective reconciliation, and assur- 
ances that AdadSumusur and Arad-Gula will officiate, will share 
in the kannu ceremony(?) (ka-an-ni a-hi-i8 ni-za-az), and 
that they will support the proposed regime. (Does this word 
kannu in these letters mean ‘installation’ or ‘‘ordination,” from 
which “jurisdiction” or “province,” an apparent meaning in 
other passages, may well be derivative? Compare H. 409, Rm. 
2, 2, obv. 10: ®™°! bél pabati Sa ka-ni ™*t U-ka-a-a: ké- 
pani 8a ka-ni, Knudtzon 107, obv. 4: képani Sa ka-an-ni, 
Kn. 109, obv. 7: rab alani Sa ka-ni, H. 252, K. 525, obv. 8: 
and a letter of [starsuméres on this subject, H. 670, K. 12, rev. 7, 
a-na ka-an-ni lu Se-si-u: rev. 9, ki-ma Sarri a-na ka- 
SAS., Abp., III, p. 30. In various bas-reliefs we may see the 
king handing a reed to some one as token of a commission.’ 

The 22d of Tisrit may have been a day by which the nobles 
should recognize the proposed arrangements for the succession. 
References to Om XXII **™u dmu anniu recur in the letters 
cited above. In H. 740, 83-1-18, 26 Ikkaru greets the king; upon 
the reverse he adds a hearty greeting to Sama3Sumukin, and also 
refers to that 22d day. In H. 34, K. 981, [8tarsumére’, a close 
friend of Adadsumusur, says, ‘“‘My lord the king, from his heart 
he did not speak about it.”” It may be that he refers to the above- 


an-ni il-tu-si. Perhaps derivative from kana, “reed.’’ So 


mentioned charge against his friend. 

With Asurbanipal already generally known as a mfr-Sarru 
and Samassumukin announced for the like dignity, we have some 
interesting correspondence, possibly upon the solemn _prepara- 
tions for the great occasion. H. 24, K. 626 gives directions for 


1See also Johns, ADD. II, p. 124, and further discussion in connection with the SalSu. 
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certain ceremonies for averting evil from the mfr-Sarru and 
Samassumukin, it would seem; while H. 23, K. 602 tells of 
prayers and ceremonies carefully performed, of purifications and 
propitiations already complete, on behalf of the mar-Sarru, and 
the mar-Sarru of Babylon. SamasSsumukin has now his new 
title, it appears. Marduksakinsum, the author of these two 
letters, also mentions the mar-Sarru, Arad-Gula, NabaiSumiddin, 
Nabamudtti, and the observances for the month Ab, in H. 17, 
K. 472, H. 18, K. 490. These all are mentioned in the preced- 
ing letters cited, and these two fragments may then deal with the 
same matters. Possibly H. 25, K. 639 does also. 

Other letters refer to the status of the two brothers. In H. 
434, Bu. 89-4-26, 163, ASurukin salutes the king, the mar-Sarru 
of Assar, and the mar-Sarru of Babylon. In rey. 22 he speaks 
of some one suspected of conspiracy, brought before the mar- 
Sarru for examination. The mar-Sarru evidently had some 
executive pre-eminence over the mar-Sarru of Babylon. The 
broken H, 439, K. 432, 7 ff. greets SamasSumukin, and refers to 
ceremonies performed before Ninkigal for the mar-Sarru, but 
not as yet for SamaSsumukin. In H. 654, 82-5-22, 103 Adad- 
Sumusur addresses the mar-Sarru rab, calling him also mar- 
Sar kiSSat matati, and mar-Sar matati three times. The 
old courtier certainly suggests that there is now more than one 
mar-Sarru, as contrasted with the state of affairs at the time he 
wrote H. 3 and H. 365; he is explicit as to the one now addressed. 
Even more interesting is his misplaced adjective, added as an 
afterthought in H. 10, K. 641: .... a-na mar-Sar ™* Ag- 
sur rabé béli’a. One would suppose the necessity for the dis- 
tinction was new. In H. 658, 83-1-18, 81, he writes concerning 
the sickness of AStr-etil-Samé-irsiti-uballitsu, and mentions also 
the mar-Sarru Sa kutalli—a variation of mar-Sarru 83a 
bit-ridati. The sick prince, like A8Surmukinpalé’a, previously 
mentioned, has no title, though a son of the king. The titled 
prince, we have already seen, is ASurbanipal, in the opinion of 
Adadsumusur. 

We may refer here to letters like HH. 33, 202, 384, 386, con- 
cerning the taking of the adé by officials and various towns. As 
they come to some extent from this same group of writers, and as 
Agurbanipal declares solemn oaths were taken before his father’s 
death, there is ground for believing that these letters may be con- 
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nected with the great event discussed. The data so far presented 
give a very consistent story of the plan for the succession. The 
months named and the events, compel us to place the publication 
of the king’s later intentions at least as early as the year preced- 
ing the great assembly in the month Iyyar. We evidently have 
not a complete statement from ASurbanipal as to the object of 
that assembly. The nobles killed with the sword in the last 
year of Esarhaddon may have been those who refused to recog- 
nize the new honors of SamasSumukin. 

That the mention of a mar-Sarru and a mar-Ssarru of 
Babylon is not intended to include all Esarhaddon’s family we 
know from the mention of untitled members, already noticed. 
We may add Arad-Nabi’s letter, H. 113, K. 501, which on the 
reverse speaks of °niké 8a ASurbani-apli mar-Sarru rabu- 


u, ‘8a SamaSSumukin m&r-Sar Babili ‘sa Sért’a-éterat 
i 


“sa ASur-mukin-palé-ia, “Sa Sar-Samé-irsiti-uballitsu. 
Samasmittiballit is not mentioned, unless we could prove that 
the last prince in the letter is he. This I think improbable, but the 
name of the last prince is certainly the same as ASsur-etil-Samé- 
irsiti-uballitsu, already mentioned. The view of Johns, ABLCL., 
p. 375, that the list gives the order of seniority in Esarhaddon’s 
family cannot be maintained. We have seen that ASurbanipal, 
called in this letter the mfar-Sarru raba, was not the eldest son. 
Winckler’s theory, AOF. II, p. 183, that the last prince in this 
letter is Esarhaddon himself, is very curious. It would require 
us to believe that the punctilious Arad-Naba disregarded here in 
a letter to the king the precedence due to him; the first law of 
official etiquette. Quite as curious is his theory that Asur-etil- 
ilani-ukinni in H. 870 is also Esarhaddon. A princess named 
Seért’a-éterat occurs in each; that is the only proof offered. He 
does not try to prove the two princesses to be one and the same 
save by the other assumption. 

Perhaps the problem of precedence occurred to Winckler, and 
produced his theory of a semi-abdication on the part of Esar- 
haddon, wherein the king retained the title Sar-kiSsati and 
made ASurbanipal Sar AS8Sair. Neither bears such title in the 
letters just discussed; and we have seen that the varied official 
correspondence does not call ASurbanipal the Sar ASSar after 
the great ceremony, but the mar-Sarru rabai. We would also 
have Sérf’a-éterat and ASur-mukin-palé-ia taking precedence of 
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Winckler’s theoretical Sar kiSSati in the letter that troubles 
him. Winckler, AOF. II, p. 186, bases his theory upon a letter 
of Nabtinadinsum, H, 54, K, 476, to the marat-Sarri, in which 
the king is called Sar kiSSati béli’a. No proof is offered that 
the letter is written to Esarhaddon’s daughter. Even if it were, 
Winckler would have to prove that it was written in the last 
weeks of Esarhaddon’s reign, and his theory would still be 
unestablished. For we should ask if the usage of the term Sar 
kiSSati in the letters supports the limited construction Winckler 
would here put upon it. 

The TIK.EN.NA in H. 542, K. 114 addresses Sargon as 
Sar kisSati béli’a. Would Winckler say Sargon was no longer 
king of Assir? ASsurbanipal is addressed as Sar matati in H. 
266, K. 78, and H. 269, K. 528, though he had a colleague at 
Babylon. Apla, writing to the queen mother, in H. 324, K. 523, 
‘alls the king Sar matati. Bélibni prefers bél Sarrani béli’a. 
Apla, in H. 326, K. 1249, uses both Sar kiSSati and Sar 
matati; evidently of Esarhaddon. Kudurru prefers Sar matati. 
AdadSumusur varies; he uses Sarru bél matati in H. 5, K. 
583. Nabf-ukin, H. 750, 83-1-18 280, says ana Sar Sarrani. 
Marduk, H. 808, Bu., 91—5—9, 113, uses Sar mAtati and bél Sar- 
rani. These are amply illustrative. A subject must recognize 
the king as a king, and as his lord; additional epitheta ornantia 
aim at broad compliment, not at precision. The semi-abdication 
of Esarhaddon and a territorial division of authority is not sup- 
ported by the single Sar kissati from which Winckler derives it. 

Nor can we accept Winckler’s theory that abu raba was used 
to designate a brother whom the king had chosen as his successor. 
In AOF. II, p. 185, he advances such a theory with regard to 
the two sons of Esarhaddon, mentioned in L’ 12, 13, and refers 
to K. 581; but K. 581 as published by Harper, 331, contains no 
reference to the matter. ASurbanipal’s statement in L* 12, 13, is 
that he “shaved” (see TU.biti excursus, p. 45) Asur-etil-Samé- 
irgiti-uballit-su as the urigallu of Sin at Harran, ASur-mukin- 
palé-ia as urigallu at (ASur?) cf. Sargon cyl. 5, 6, and HWEB., 
p- 129, and ‘‘ The Semitic City of Refuge,” Monist, October, 1905. 
Johns ABLCL., p. 366, places him at Harran, perhaps a confusion 
with his brother; he does not give the document for the statement. 
These two princes, frequently named in the letters, are not 


accorded any title in them. Winckler, for the sake of variation, 
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abandons urigallu in the cited passage (cf. Brinnow 6452, 
and HW 8B.) for ahu rabt, though the two princes are respec- 
tively called abu kuddinnu, and abu sibru in the same lines. 
Samassumukin applies the same terms to them (ef. Lehmann, 
Samassumukin p. 30). H. 370, 81-2-4, 49, may refer to this 
elevation to the rank of “Great Protector.” There does not 
seem to me any real support for the theory that an abu raba 
might be an alternative for a mar-Sarru raba. To Winckler’s 
interpretation is the further objection that it makes ASurbanipal 
plan a divided authority to succeed himself after he had himself 
objected to such a measure. Moreover, we would conclude there 
was despair of direct succession, and that this record was late in 
the reign of ASurbanipal. The evidence does not support either 
conclusion. 

The actual order of events in bringing Sama3sumukin to regal 
dignity and possible co-equality with ASurbanipal seems fairly 
established as against theories hitherto offered (also contra Hom- 
mel, DB., p. 169). What were the intentions of Esarhaddon with 
regard to the exact extent of the authority of each?’ Some light 
may be gained by further consideration of the requirements of 
oriental diplomatic etiquette. 

Taking up the Tel-el-Amarna letters in the British Museum, 
as published by Bezold, we find No. 1 beginning ‘To Kallimma 
Sin, king of Karadunias, my brother, thus saith Amenophis, the 
great King, king of Egypt, thy brother.’ No. 2 begins, ‘To 
Nibmuaria, king of Egypt ... . thus saith Burraburias, king 
of Karadunias, thy brother.” Nos. 5, 6, 7, “To the king of 
Egypt, his brother, thus says the king of AlaSiya, his brother.”’ 
No. 8 is especially to the point: “To Nimmuaria, the great king, 
king of Egypt, my brother, my son-in-law, who loveth me, whom 
I love, thus saith TuSratta, the great king, thy father-in-law, who 
loveth thee, the king of Mitanni, thy brother.” Nos. 9, 10, 11, 
show like forms of address. 

Delattre, PSBA., 1891, 539 ff., treats some of the Berlin col- 
lection of Tel-el-Amarna letters, as published by Winckler. In 

2Tiele, Bab, Assyr. Gesch., pp. 351, 369, 371, makes ASurb&nipal a viceroy, about ¢71 B.C. 
Hommel, Gesch. Bab. und Assyr., p. 694, takes the same view, but dates the event 669 B. C, 
E. Meyer, Geschichte Alterthums, I, p. 447, makes SamasSSumukin and ASsurbanipal to be 
crowned almost simultaneously, both owing their elevation to their father. Lehmann, 
Samassumukin, pp. 33, sqq., holds a similar view; cf. Maspero, Passing of Empires, p. 381. 


Knudtzon, Gebete an den Sonnen Gott, p. 220, does not believe Esarhaddon ever thought of 
setting ASurbanipal aside for SamaSSumukin. 
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No. 18, the king of the Hittites addresses the king of Egypt six 
times as “my brother.” In No. 32, TuSratta, king of Mitanni, 
uses the term ‘‘my brother” thirty-two times of the king of 
Egypt. The king of Alasiya uses the appellation twenty-five 
times of the king of Egypt. The Aziru letters are published by 
Delattre, PSBA., 1891, pp. 215 ff. Letter No. 11 begins “'ana 
Daidu béli’a abi’a *umma Aziru maruka arduka ‘ana S8épi 
abi’a amkut.’’ So also No. 38. Compare in O. T., Gen. 32, 
17, 18; 38, 5, 8, 9, 13, 14; 1 Kings, 9,13; 2 Kings 16,7. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the way in which the king of Israel was 
tricked out of the fruits of his victory over Syria by the quick- 
witted Syrians’ claiming the acknowledgment of their king as a 
“brother” instead of a ‘‘servant,” or “son.” So also two sup- 
pliants in LJH. 48 speak of the governor as ‘‘our father.” 

The examples show that diplomatic correspondence required 
the acknowledgment of equality or independence where it existed. 
Equal precision was to be used in defining the reverse relations. 
‘‘Brother” or “sister,” in such correspondence, implies something 
like “peer.” Where family relationships existed, these were 
specified; the relative rank was still carefully defined, as in 
the Tusratta letters. ‘‘Father” in such addresses might mean 
acknowledgment of subjection; it might be mere compliment, as 
in Joash’s address to the dying Elisha.* 

Looking now to Assyria, we observe the same usage. Hsar- 
haddon (G. Smith, p. 24) writes to Urtaku, king of Elam: ‘Peace 
be to Urtaku, king of Elam, my brother.” K. 359 (SAS., Abp., 
II, p. 51) begins, ‘‘Letter of Ummanaldas, king of Elam, to 
Asurbanipal, king of Assir. Peace be to my brother.” 

Considering family relationships, we may remember that 
Sennacherib was mar-Sarru rabti; yet when conducting impor- 
tant operations in the North, in his letters to the king his father 
he emphasizes his own inferior rank, beginning always: ‘‘To the 
king, my lord, thy servant Sennacherib.” See HH. 196-199; 
568. SamaSmitaballit, we have seen, was a younger son of 
Esarhaddon. His letters to the king are then to his father or 
his brother. We have two, H. 341, 82-5-22, 174; H. 766, 
K. 475; each beginning, “To the king, my lord, thy servant, 


3This fact invalidates the theory of Tiele and Lehmann that ASurbanipal might have 
been king of ASSar in the lifetime of Esarhaddon. It is based upon the fragmentary K. 2641, 
in which a king of Assar addresses the king of Babylon as “ my father.’’ See Leh ann, 
Samasiumukin, p. 36; Tiele, pp. 330, 352, 370. 
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Samasmitiballit. Peace to the king, my lord.” The require- 
ments of etiquette in Assyria seem the same as those noted else- 
where. One should not address the king as “my brother’’ unless 
he were the peer of the king. 

We have letters from Samassumukin. In H. 426, 80-7-19, 
17; he calls the king “my brother” six times; he does not call 
him “my lord.” He himself is king of Babylon at the time. 
The broken H. 809, K. 5483, is from him; the king is twice 
ealled “my brother.” The boundary stone already cited AOF., I, 
498 sqq., makes SamaSSumukin speak of ASurbanipal as abu 
talimu, “brother of equal rank.” It seems clear that he did 
not recognize the over-lordship of Asurbanipal in‘these docu- 
ments. How then shall we understand his three short letters, 
HH. 534-536, beginning: “To the king, my lord, thy servant, 
Samassumukin” ? It is fair to consider them addressed to 
Esarhaddon. 

Does ASurbanipal recognize the equal rank of Sama3sumukin ? 
We know he calls the latter “ahu talimu.’’ We have no letters 
from him to Samassumukinin the HABL. vols. H. 870, 82-522, 
107, already mentioned, Johnston considers inspired by him. 
In view of the unwillingness to concede division of authority 
therein shown, any incidental concessions of fact should be 
accounted of much significance. His effort in several inscriptions 
to make himself the source of his brother’s authority must be 
qualified by such incidental concessions, and by the data given 
in the preceding pages. 

Johns, in ‘The Chronology of ASurbanipal’s Reign,” PSBA., 
1905, p. 94, favors the contention of ASurbanipal. “If Esar- 
haddon had set his son upon the throne of Babylon, Samaés- 
Sumukin must have reigned both in B. C. 669 and 648, and would 
thus have reigned 22 years. If Esarhaddon did not set him 
upon the throne, no one but ASurbanipal could do it. There was 
no organized native power to elect him.” 

The contention is not sound. The argument to exclude B. C. 
669 from Samassumukin’s reign would exclude it from ASurbani- 
pal’s also. Probably this should be conceded. The data already 
examined seem to show that Esarhaddon’s plans were for the 
simultaneous accession of his two sons after his own death. 
What organized native power could then put ASurbanipal on the 


throne ? 
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Johns, ADD. 477, K. 448, has among the witnesses officers 
of the mar-Sarru and the mar-Sar Babili. The document is 
dated in Nisan. If the general view be correct, that the great 
assembly in Iyyar consummated Esarhaddon’s arrangements for 
the succession; if this assembly be contemplated in the prepara- 
tions we have referred to in the letters, the above document must 
be dated in the following Nisan; for in the preceding one 
SamaSsumukin would have been but a prospective mar-Sar 
Babili. Letters cited name ASurbanipal as already a mar- 
Sarru, and greet Samassumukin by name only, seemingly pend- 
ing his elevation. It would seem, then, that in the Nisan fol- 
lowing Esarhaddon’s death each prince may have been but a 
mar-Sarru of the empire, and that SamaSsumukin’s actual 
regal dignity must have begun simultaneously with that of his 
brother. 

Johns notices the proclamation, 83—1—18, 45, issued by Zakata, 
the mother of Esarhaddon, ASurbanipal, Sama3sumukin, and 
Samasmittballit. It declares ASurbanipal to be the rightful king 
of Assar. Is not Zakitu, possible queen regent, a ‘‘native power” 
to be reckoned with? And where is the companion document? 
After the solemn declaration a few months before, would 
Samassumukin have joined in this proclamation unless another 
had simultaneously announced his own position? Again, why the 
emphatic appeal to religion, to ceremonies, oracles, and portents 
in the preparations of Esarhaddon, when ASurbanipal had for some 
time previously been known as mar-Sarru? Clearly, ASurbani- 
pal’s statement about the great assembly in Iyyar is only a half 
truth, if viewed as coming from a historian of the times, but a 
whole truth, if A8urbanipal is only writing personal history; and 
that is what Assyrian kings really do. It would seem that we 
must believe that the same solemn oaths that bound the nobles to 
protect the mar-Sarratu of ASsurbanipal, and afterward his 
kingship of Assar, bound them and him to similar obligations in 
the case of Samassumukin and the two younger brothers. Here 
is a force Johns does not fully recognize. ASurbanipal, in L’, 10, 
acknowledges that he was bound in this matter by an oath that 
might not be broken; in VR. III, 77, he also acknowledges his 
father’s command. Maspero ( Passing of Empires, p. 381) recog- 
nizes the power of oaths and oracles. But for his statement that 
Asurbanipal proclaimed himself King of Assyria at the same time 
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that Samassumukin proclaimed himself King of Babylon no 
proof is given. 

Johns’ contention that Sama3sumukin’s first regnal year could 
not be co-incident with Asurbanipal’s (so also Hommel, DB., 
p. 169) because Beél-Marduk was captive in Assyria, and the 
Babylonian king could not there take the hands of Bél, will not 
stand. Knudtzon, No. 149, specifically asks ‘“ Let Samassum- 
ukin take the hands of Bél’’ in AsSar; the very thing Johns and 
Maspero (Passing of Empires, p. 381) think improbable. In 
citing this document both curiously overlook this precative. In 
the boundary stone already cited, AOF. I, 498, the return of Bel- 
Marduk is placed in the reign of Samassumukin. The writer of 
that document certainly thought the accession of the king ante- 
dated the return of Bél. The Babylonian Chronicle, IV, 35, 36, 
says, Sattu réS8 SamasSumukin ina arah Aart ‘Bal u 
ilani Sa ™**Akkadi ultu *!"AS8Sar fisinimma ina arab 
Aart aim XI **™ana Babili é@rubani. Samassumukin in 
Stele S' and Cyl. L, 15-17, makes like statements. With these 
Babylonian claims compare ASurbanipal’s assertion in S*, 36-48, 


~ 


that the return of Bél occurred in his reign. In L’, II, 26-33, 
he places it in the very beginning of his reign. He claims Mar- 
duk returned at his tearful entreaty. Five lines of prayer to the 
god are followed by two lines concerning Sama3sumukin’s taking 
the hands of Bél; then follow 18 lines vividly portraying the tri- 
umphal procession to Babylon. The Assyrian records corroborate 
the Babylonian. The argument of Johns that Samassumukin’s 
reign must have commenced a year later than his brother’s does 
not seem established. The documents cited apparently indicate 
simultaneous accession of the brothers, the hands of Bél being 
taken in Assyria in accordance with Sama3sumukin’s entreaty to 
Sama3 (see below). The brothers must have acted in concert in 
the matter of the return of Bél; each telling of his own connection 
with the matter, in the respective inscriptions, and each adding a 
reference to abi’a talimi’a. 

Johns, in citing Knudtzon, No. 149, says: ‘ ASurbanipal, 
already king of Assyria,” in the month Nisan inquires if Sama3- 
Sumukin shall take the hands of Bél that year. Consequently, 
Sama3sumukin could not have become king in the Iyyar in which 
his brother did. But Asurbanipal is not mentioned in this docu- 
ment! Neither is the reigning king of Assyria! The inquiry 
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may have come from the same “committee” that announced ASur- 
banipal as the legitimate successor in AS3ar. But if the usual 
forms of presenting an inquiry be a safe criterion, we should infer 
that this inquiry is from Sama3sumukin himself, if we agree that 
No, 147 is from A8urbanipal. Each is presented in the normal 
form: the third person. In Samassumukin’s supplication the 
verbs in the opening sentences are precative; ligbat, lillik; the 
following verbs are interrogative; will it be done? It should be 
noticed that not all of these “Gebete” are from the kings. In 
Kn. 143, 144, we hear of ASurbanipal as mar-Sarru 8a bit 
ridati; in other later ones he is Sar AsSar. Maspero (Passing 
of Empires, p. 381) also overlooks the form of the above- 
mentioned inquiry of Samaé, assuming that it was from ASurbani- 
pal. His statement that the reply was not favorable is mere con- 
jecture; and the statement that Bél had to be sent to Babylon 
before Sama33umukin could take his hands disregards the above 
order of events as narrated by ASurbanipal. 

Adding the evidence of the building inscriptions, we find in 
L’ and S', Sama3sumukin boasts of the restoration of Esagila and 
Ezida, and the re-establishment of the sacrifices. In S*, L’, ASur- 
banipal claims the credit. Each names his ahu talimu in his 
own inscriptions, and each invokes a curse upon him who shall 
erase the two names. The statements are in perfect harmony 
when we remember that an oriental king names the creditable 
actions in which he participated without stating precisely the 
part taken by others therein. The two brothers apparently begin 
their joint reign harmoniously as equals. 

The royal titles outside the RFHarper letters give a little 
light. Samassumukin, in S' and L°, and AOF. I, 498, does not 
accord to his brother the exalted titles given in the same docu- 
ment to Esarhaddon. His own title indicates territorial juris- 
diction, as though he were sole authority in Sumer and Akkad. 
Asurbanipal, in S’*, revels in all the old titles: Sarru raba, Sarru 
dannu, Sar kiSSati, Sar ASSfir, Sar kibrat irbitti, Sar 
Sarrani, riba la Sandan. He rules from the lower sea to the 
upper sea, and has subdued all princes beneath his feet. In L’ 
is the same. But he has waged no campaign; the inscriptions 
belong to the very beginning of his reign, to the time of the 
return of Bél; compare the parallel L*, IV, I, ina fimésuma. 
The extravagant exordium is merely his indulging in a little idio- 
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matic Assyrian upon the first occasion that offered, though riba 
14 Sandan might conflict with his brother’s claims. 

But years later, in the Rassam cylinder, we find him going 
back to mar-Sarru raba 8a bit-ridati. Is there a sentiment 
in the empire against his assumption of old regal dignities? Has 
the title invented by Esarhaddon, and placed upon the palace at 
Tarbigi, come to have a peculiar force? While each brother was 
Sarru of a territory, was each thought of as only a mar-sarru of 


the empire? May we compare the Eastern and Western Cesars 
and Augusti of the twin-capitalled Roman Empire? In the course 
of the royal annals, ASurbanipal does not employ the old regal 
titles until the building appendix is reached (X, 57,58). K. 
2867 (SAS. Abp. II, I) uses the same phraseology. This and 
the Nebo and Bélit inscriptions, II R, 66, celebrate the overthrow 
of Elam. The two latter call him only Sar AS8Sair. Sodo K. 
1523 and K. 2652; K. 2674 does so five times. In line 12 it has 
the boast sar Elamti. In 69 recur the old regal titles. The 
colophons of texts in his library usually read: “Sar ki88ati Sar 
Assar.” Perhaps we should not make much of this current 
abandonment of full old regal titles. As ‘‘Crown Prince of the 
Executive Mansion” he would like to have us think his brother 
merely his deputy; notice the phraseology in S*, 50-55, L’*, 11-12, 
and L’. 

We have seen the brothers’ references to each other. How did 
the Babylonians regard them? Did they consider their king as 
their own, independent, or as one of two co-ordinate overlords ? 
In K. 233, and in H. 702, 81—2-4, 77* the Babylonians bring com- 
plaints before the king. The second letter shows the king is 
Sama3sumukin. The phraseology of direct address throughout, 
however, is ‘‘The kings our lords.” Clearly the one king before 
whom the complaint is laid is the local representative of two 
co-ordinate rulers, always Joined in one phrase. 

With this Babylonian view contrast the Assyrian. The division 
was not universally acceptable to them; this must qualify our esti- 
mate of their expressions. Kudurru, governor of Erech, H. 754, 
K. 5457, reports to ASurbanipal. The king of Babylon is for him 
merely Samassumukin. Marduk, in H. 807, Bu. 91-5-9, 90, does 
likewise. H. 437, K. 168 does the same. We cannot argue from 
these data with any certainty. Assyrian officers would not be 





in The Monist, October, 1905. 





4See “The Semitic City of Refuge” 
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anxious to recognize a king of Babylon, and ASurbanipal, con- 
sidering himself the executive officer of the co-partnership, might 
not be inclined to rebuke such breaches of official etiquette, if 
breaches they were. But there does not seem to have been per- 
sonal bitterness between the brothers at first. The policy to 

which they were sworn was distasteful, but that was all. The 

numerous votive tablets concerning the conquest of Elam con- 
trast curiously with the reticence upon the subject of the over- 
throw of SamasSumukin. 

The qualifying phrase, bit-ridati, or bit-kutalli, may be 
noticed. Its meaning is not precisely determined. The great 
pre-Sargonid kings boast of their building operations, but the 
royal habitation is put before us as ‘‘a stately pleasure house.” 
Sterner necessities, arsenals and armories, are not emphasized. 


But Sennacherib, Taylor prism VI, 28 sqq., tells of rebuilding a 
great arsenal, or armory, an ékal kutalli. As it was too small, 
he tore it down, and rebuilt it on a new site, ana SutéSar 


abode.” 

Esarhaddon, Cyl. A, IV, 49 sqq., rebuilds this ékallu mabirte, 
| emphasizing its use as an arsenal, VI, 46 sqq., and as a royal 
abode, V, 29. 

Asurbanipal calls the great structure built by Sennacherib a 
bit-ridati, VR. X, 51 sqq. It was built by Sennacherib as his 
royal abode; thus ASurbanipal corroborates his grandfather’s 
statement. In I, 27, we observe that Esarhaddon was born there; 


| salmat kakkadé, the storing of war munitions, and “my royal 


in X, 59, that ASurbanipal was also. The latter remodels the 
structure in his turn, calling it still bit-ridaiti and emphasizing 
its military aspects; in I, 34 he mentions his own military train- 
ing, acquired within its precincts. It is the markas Sarrati, in 
I, 24, “the bond of the empire’’—its very life. In L*, II, 4, bit- 
ridaiti is aSar milki u téme, ‘the place of consultation and 
news.” Two lines further, the kanni ceremony (?) took place 
within it. Compare the Rassam cylinder, I, 23, where it is bit- 
ridati, as against ékallu in the L‘ passage. 

All of the emphasis of the Sargonids is upon the administra- 
tive purposes of bit-ridati. Successive enlargements of this 
group of government buildings are to meet the administrative 
necessities. ‘‘Harem” and “government building” are equally 





plausible from the etymological standpoint. Choice between them 
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should then depend upon the evidence as to the purpcse of, or the 
ideas associated with, the structure. We may notice Sargonid 
usage also in Esarhaddon, B, 11,24: mat tamtim ana sibirtisa 
ridait abisu uSadgil panussu. “Harem” is not possible 
here. We may question if Esarhaddon’s great dedicatory feast or 
the solemn proclamation-assembly in Lyyar would be held in a 
harem. Further, Samassumukin was as much a son of Esarhad- 
don’s “harem” as ASurbanipal was; yet the title mar-Sarru 
rabai 8a bit-ridfiti, mar-Sarru sa bit-ridati, or mar-Sarru 
$a kutalli, belongs only to the latter. We may suggest ‘‘ Execu- 
tive Mansion” as an approximate translation; and we can under- 
stand that, if ASurbanipal could not claim to be “king of all kings, 
king without a rival,” as Esarhaddon was, he would at least 
emphasize the fact that he was war-lord of the empire, control- 
ling the great central arsenal; that he was “Crown Prince of the 
Executive Mansion.””’ 

It appears, then, that mar-Sarru, or mar-Sarru rabf, meant 
for the Sargonids the designated successor, as contrasted with 
other sons of the king. With the later Sargonids, mar-Sarru 
$a bit ridati, or kutalli, distinguished the ruler at the north- 
ern capital from his confrére at the southern. Only Nineveh has 
a bit ridati. We have compared the two mar-Sarru titles to 
the Augustus and Cesar dignities of the later Roman empire ; 
and we have on record a dispute between two court ladies about 
precedence which might support the view that, so far as the entire 
empire was concerned, ASurbanipal was held to be legitimately 
only a mar-Sarru 8a bit ridati; that his later claim upon the 
old titles was regarded by some as usurpation, or disregard of his 
oath. For some discussion of this letter H. 308, K. 1619), see 
Johnston, JAOS., 1899, pp. 244 sqq. 

“Message of the Princess to Asur-Sarrat: Thou dost not 
properly address thy letter to me, nor dost thou mention thine 
own title. Will not people say, This lady is the peer of Séra’a- 
éterat, the Princess Royal, daughter of ASur-etil-ilani-ukinni, the 
great king, the mighty king, the universal king, the king of 
Assyria? And thou art only the daughter of the daughter-in- 
law of the wife of ASurbanipal, the Crown Prince of the Executive 
Mansion, son of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria.” 


b oo 
5 Delitzsch connects kutallu with Hebrew 55, Arabic has, Shall we understand 
it as referring to the concentration of military stores? Did the city Ku-ta-al-la*i 
in LIH. 47, derive its name from its being an arsenal city? 
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Sert’a-¢terat claims for herself the title she concedes ASur- 
banipal. Aésur-etil-ilani we know was succeeded by his brother. 
Had he really designated his daughter as his successor? We 
may recall the prestige of Sammuramit, the Semiramis of the 
Greeks; Esarhaddon’s appointment of Tabfia, a lady brought up 
at his court, as ruler of an Arabian kingdom (cyl. A. ITT, 13 sqq.); 
and the frequent occurrence of Sakintu, or lady Saknu, in 
the contract literature. Compare also “the year when the king 
raised Nikis-midasu, the daughter of the king, to rulership over 
Marbasi” (Radau, E BH. 257; Scheil, Rec. Trav., XTX, 55). On 
EPH., p. 186, Radau translates a tablet of a princess ‘‘a glorious 
one,’ who makes a votive offering of a mace for the welfare of 
her father. 

The term m&r-Sarru occurs in two or three other places in 
the Sargonid letters. In H. 466, 8.51, we hear of mar-Sar ™** 
An-di-a-a. In H. 633, K. 1366, obv. 16, we have ardani Sa 
zinnisat ékal mar-Sarri. The former is irrelevant to our 
inquiry; the latter, in a badly broken letter, affords no infor- 
mation. 

What were the motives for Esarhaddon’s policy? It has been 
thought that he was predisposed in Babylon’s favor, or Samai- 
Sumukin’s, and that a modification of his first plans in their 
favor was forced at the last. So Winckler, AOF. I, p. 415. 
The data we have reviewed render this supposed order of events 
improbable; further, a disturbance powerful enough to force 
Samassumukin out of the destined kingship of AS8fir might well 
have forced him out of all authority whatsoever. We may revert 
to the tremendous religious influences brought to bear by Esar- 
haddon. The problem of sacred asylum cities was a serious one 
for the Assyrian kings.” We know of their alternate revocation 
and restoration of sacred privileges; their consecration and con- 
fiscation of temple lands. We hear of Sargon, probably an 
usurper, coming to the front with a restoration of the sacred 
privileges of Harran and Assar (cyl. 5 and 6), which had been 
set aside by Salmaneser IV. Babylon was but one item in a 
great problem ; and we must add to the elevation of Samassumukin 
to the kingship of Kardunias, Asurbanipal’s statement L*, 12, 13, 
that two other brothers were placed at the head of two great 
sacred cities. Probably we should consider this done at the 


6 See article, ‘‘ The Semitic City of Refuge,’ The Monist, October, 1905. 
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command of Esarhaddon, for the preceding statement about the 
oath exacted by Esarhaddon that might not be broken fairly 
introduces the honors of all three brothers. We may recognize 
an effort to solve the conflict between the secular power and the 
surviving privileged cities by placing members of his family in 
the four great official positions, and binding all with solemn 


oaths. It was as futile as similar efforts made by Egyptian 


kings. 

















‘THE KEPU. 


By A. H. Gopsey, 


The University of Chicago. 


Maspero (Dawn of Civilization, p. 675) thinks this officer a 
mere temple official. Johns ABLCL., p. 213, expresses the same 
opinion. The data available render this untenable. A temple 
could have a képu, as in Johns ADD., No. 50, K.336, line 9; but 
in line 10 the tartan has a képu; in line 8 is a kepu of the new 
palace. In Nbk. 460 we have a képu of the city of Rabza. 
Such passages are numerous and show that the term képu 
expresses only the function of the officer, suggesting nothing as 
to the person or institution to which he was attached. 

He becomes especially important for us when he appears as a 
royal official in subject provinces, where interference with the 
religious institutions of the nation is improbable. In VR. I. 58 
and 110-11 Asurbanipal speaks of ki-e-pa-ni 8a ki-rib Mu- 
sur u-pa-ki-du abu ba-nu-u-a; in II, 32, of Sarrani 
pabate ki-pa-a-ni 8a ki-rib Mu-gsur a8-ku-nu. We can 
hardly think these important deputies were temple attendants of 
any kind. In Assyria the képu may often have been the chief 
official of a city." Asurbanipal, VR. VI, 83, also speaks of 
ki-pa-a-ni of cities of Elam. In 81-6—25, Nbk., 109, we have 
ki-i-pi Sa mat tamtim and a ki-i-pi 8a a-bu-ul-la-’a. 

Again, the képu is an important factor in political disturb- 
ances in Assyria and Babylonia. In H. 542, K. 114, the képani 
of Bit-Dakkfri are abroad on a raid, and the képu of the 
beleaguered Bab-Bitka appeals to Sargon for help, asking that 
the Saknu bring troops. We might infer that the képu is 
not himself in command of troops; that his functions are 
not military. 

The képu is not frequent in the RFHarper letters. In addi- 
tion to the case just cited, we may notice H. 437, K. 168, rv. 9. 
Order is being restored in Akkad; the Satammé and képani 

1 Delitzsch, BAS. II, 36, reads EN.ER.MES as ké6p4ni, not bél-alani, in H. 88, 
K. 507; S. A. Smith reads it hazan&te; (so also Delitzsch, AL. 1, No. 69; Britnnow 2826, 


These only show uncertainty as to the precise character of the officer known as “the lord of 
a town”). 
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are in much fear of the king. In H. 442, K. 543, the ki-ba-a- 
ni whom the king has appointed at Assar have. ...8é@ nu-sa-hi, 
86 §i-ib-Se i-8Sab-bu-u. This handling of royal grain is 
significant. In H. 524, K. 588, news from Nabf-ukannik is 
given, “not as Nabia-ukannik wrote it, but as his ki-pa-nu 
wrote it.” In H. 214, K. 831, a képu is in charge of the city 
Hama; acting as a pabatu? In H. 95, K. 1151, the képu of 
Zibte with some other officials and fifty laborers (?) is asked for. 
A S8atammu, ki-e-pu, and a dupSarru are mentioned in a 
broken letter about some gold, H. 476, 83-1-18, 5. Some képu 
of Déri has called for 2000 soldiers (or workmen?) for balsu 
cities, in H. 868, 81—2-4, 119. Three or four broken passages 
yield no information, showing merely the title. In none do we 
hear of a képu in a private or unofficial relation. These 
various data do not permit us to rest with the theory of a mere 
temple official, nor can we maintain that the képu is always a 
government official. 

Johns is surely correct, in ADD. II, p. 85, in his discussion of 
the first eight lines of col. III, K. 4395. As the first is the #™¢! 
ki-e-pu, the second the *™¢'TIL.GID-da, also known to be 
the képu, and the seventh the améI NT. GAB, usually read | 
képu, he conjectures that the intervening four may represent 
phases of the képu’s functions. Yet with these hints he does 
not seem to have clearly comprehended them, conjecturing a 
rural magistrate as distinguished from an urban one. Magisterial 
functions are unproven by our data. Later in ABLCL., Johns 
conjectured a temple functionary. | 

The seven titles referred to are, '*™¢'ki-e-pu, 72™¢! TIL. 
GID-da, **™*'rab irrisé, ‘*™*' rab balsu, °*™*! rab birté, 
‘amélrab imér u-rat, ‘®™¢!NI.GAB. If these are develop- 
ments from the primitive function we should be interested in 
determining what that was. Johns’ theory of a rural magistrate 
will not explain it, nor harmonize with the occasional appearance 
of the képu in connection with a temple or as the agent of a 
private individual. 

The first ideogram above, *™*! TIL.GID-da, is also written 
TIL-la GID-da, H. 542, K. 114, obv. 8; T1-la GID-da, 
MES, Str. Nbd. No. 637, 8, or TI-la MES, Str. Nbd. 102. 
In the salutations we meet the phrase fmé TI-la GID-da or 


TIL-la GID-da, “days of long life; also GID-da tmé, 
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H. 736, K. 1030, obv.6. The #™¢! TIL-la GID-da would then 
appear to be “the man who prolongs life.” Winckler, AOF. II, 
p. 12, collates K. 3500, K. 444, K. 10235. Esarhaddon is cursing 
the rebels of Egypt, Philistia, and Phoenicia. In lines 11, 12, 
‘May thy life... . and letters which I have sent thee for a living 
from the képu thou shalt not.... If the képu is not gracious, 
thou shalt see his face, thou shalt break into weeping, not by 
their means (shalt thou prevail?).” The fragment at least 
suggests that indigent persons might be recommended to the 
képu, or appeal to him for sustenance. 

The third title above is “chief of the farmers.” This idea 
connects well with the preceding one. Compare Gen. 47:14—26. 
The Hebrew tradition makes Joseph to be born under Babylo- 
nian law in the province of Harran, and to introduce into Egypt 
a land system whereby the tillable soil falls largely into the hands 
of the king, as in modern Turkey, and the hands of the priests. 
The system is based upon a distribution of fortified store cities. 
The bankrupt farmer secures cattle, seed, and provisions from the 
royal agents. The live stock is largely owned by the government. 
The historicity of the narrative, or the antiquity of the system in 
Egypt, does not here concern us. It suffices that such a system 

vas known to the Hebrew, was considered due to a former 

Babylonian subject, and that Joseph’s function was ‘‘to preserve 
life; Gen. 45:5; 47:25. Zaphnath-paaneah has sometimes been 
thought to be a corruption of some god’s name + “let there be 
life.” 

We may include in the comparison now the rab balsé,rab 
birté, and rab urate; they would be readily explicable from the 
preceding suggestions as developments of the képu. We may 
notice Nbk. 460; Nadinu says, “My lord, thou knowest that for 
seeds to the képu of Rahza I sent, and money for the seeds I 
gave him.” The képu of Hararate sends a supply of domestic 
animals to Sennacherib, Taylor Prism, I, 52 sqq. How impor- 
tant these distributed store cities would be, in peace and in war, 
needs no minute discussion. They were at all times the life of 
pauperized masses; and necessarily strong cities as well as store 
cities, cf. Exod. 1:11. The overseer of such was not necessarily 
magistrate or military officer. But he was required to be a capable 
man of business, and a methodical accountant. We have already 
noticed the képu’s connection with the balgu, and a requisition 
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for workmen for such cities, in H. 868. The famous Nabi-bél- 
Sumate is a képu in Taylor Prism I, 52, and is képu of an 
alu birat in H. 88, K. 507. We may add that the salutations in 
H. 247, K. 1027, suggest that an *!"birat was not identical 
with “garrison city,” repetition not being the rule in salutations. 
Compare Br. 1562: bi-ra-ti=ki-ru-u, “grove, orchard.” 

Various cuneiform inscriptions speak of such stores, or store 
cities. Hammurabi, Prologue III, 18 sqq., extends the tillable 
land of Dilbat, and heaps up stores of grain for Ura’. Similar 
corn stores are mentioned by Gudea. Sargon, Cyl, 37-42, men- 
tions his similar efforts. His uniform prices, we may be sure, 
could not be maintained unless the government itself were in the 
market, with ample granaries. ‘The king’s price” appears also 
in the Code of Hammurabi, § 51. 

Joseph’s system would not only make him ‘‘the chief farmer”’ 
of Egypt, but also chief of the royal stud and herds, and hence 
employment of his brothers as subagents. ‘So, in the titles dis- 
cussed, a rab urate would be a logical development of an expand- 
ing system; we find him immediately after the rab _ birté. 
Nabasumiddin in the RFHarper letters is the chief of the 
king’s stud, reporting regularly arrivals of horses, detailing 
variety, condition, training, etc. In H. 557, K. 893, some one 
complains of him for having exacted from the servants of the 
king from the fields of the birté ali provisions in excess of the 
royal orders. Thus the rab urate and the képu seem connected 
by occasional references with the *!"halsé and *!"birate. In 
LIH. 56, 88, sab birti of acity are mentioned, in connection with 
grain to be furnished them. Add the letters of Hammurabi con- 
cerning his cattle (King, LJH.),and the royal herd accounts in 
the E. A. Hoffman collection (Radau, EBH.); compare Mesha, 
king of Moab “a sheepmaster.” In Camb. 194, the #™¢! TIL.ia 
GID.da of Ebabbara, is the proper person to receive 200 geese 
for the temple. It seems that he lets out 50 “mother geese,” 
requiring a return of 200 geese within the year. For the seizure 
of choice animals by royal agents, compare Neb. I, col. 1, 51 sqq.; 
contrast 1 Sam. 8:15-17; 12:3. 

That such agents were equally important in the management 
of temple property, or that of individuals, is apparent at sight. 
The temple stores are well described by Johns, ABLCL., 211 sqq. 
In 82-7-—4, 13, we have a single page of a képu’s account book. 
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Pinches (BOR. II, 143) thought it a list of “gifts to a house 
of God.” Its meaning is clearer today. Of 765 measures of 
grain borrowed, only 150 were returned directly to the képu; the 
rest was delivered at his order to various other parties. In H. 
516, 81-27, 31, is the only passage in the RFHarper letters 
connecting a képu with temples: “Naba-abé-iddin the képu of 
Esagila, I have put in charge of the revenues of all the temples 
round about Babylon.” Clearly he is not the servitor of some 
god, but a capable business manager, handling temple magazines 
and lands as royal ones were handled. 

Taxes being largely paid in kind, we can understand the 
necessity of Assyrian képani in Egypt, not as tax collectors, but 
as guardians of the store system upon which the farmer’s ability to 
pay taxes depended. The képu in the land of Elam was probably 
called a Sarnuppu; see H. 281, K. 13.2 Naba-bél-sumate, once 
a képu in Babylonia, is in Elam dealing with a similar custodian 
of stores. 

1 Kings 4:26-28; 9:15-19; 10:26; 1 Chron. 27: 25-31; 
2 Chron. 9: 5-12 tell of similar developments in Israel, probably 
adopted from the Canaanites. Whether or not they existed in 
Canaan before the domination of Babylonia, about 2100 B. C., is 
yet to be determined. Vast subterranean storehouses have been 
found at Tell Zakariyeh and elsewhere (PEFSt., 1899). Neh. 
6:1-13 and Is. 5:8 are worthy of note. The last passage may 
recall the contrast between the small amounts of money or 
produce mentioned in contracts of the first empire and the 
enormous quantities named in contracts of the Persian period. 
The small land owner may have become extinct in Babylonia. 
(Cf. 1 Sam. 8:14.) * We do not yet know that the Israelite 
store cities were administered like those of Egypt or Babylonia. 
The numerous loans without interest from stores in Babylonia 
may have been to persons who were renting land from the lender. 
Joseph’s tenants of royal lands pay a rental of one-fifth the crop, 
which recalls a common rate of interest in Babylonia. That royal 
lands and temple lands were handled upon the same basis of 
valuation may be indicated by the frequent dedication of lands to 
the temples. The tenants apparently but changed landlords, pay- 
ing the temple what they formerly paid the king. Compare 
1 Sam. 8:15, 17 with Lev. 27:30; see Ezra7: 20-27, and Eze- 


2Treated by Johnston, AEL., p. 139, and Van Gelderen, BAS., IV, 257. 
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kiel’s endowment scheme, 45. A comparison of Br. 6475, 6499, 
6513, shows the ideogram for zak used to express “tithe,’’ or 
tenth. The ‘dedicated land”’ paid the same rate in Assyria that 
was customary in Israel. How old the system was that put the 
cultivation of the temple lands out of the hands of the priests 
themselves we do not know. The Code of Hammurabi, §§ 178, 
182, suggests that it may have existed then. In LIJH., No. 38, a 
patesi is transferred from the service of one man to that of 
another; and the new employer is reminded that he is responsible 
for the management of the patesi’s field. Yet in 83-1-18, 264, 
Nbd. 934, a Sanga of Sippara loans temple corn. Probably this 
implies that the temple was temporarily without a business 
manager. Compare Neh. 13:10 sqq. 

An ideogram for képu not found in K. 4395 is AL-la 
GID-da, Briinnow, 5752; suggestive of TIL-la GID-da. 
But instead of ‘‘lengthening life” this would seem to indicate 
“to lengthen or foster agriculture.” For Briinnow, 5750, shows, 
GIS.AL=GIS.APIN; 5771, AL.DI=ereSu; 5758, 2™®! 
AL.AG.A is rapiku. This word Delitzsch (HWB., 626) 
allies with Sakaku, “to plough or harrow;” cf. CH., col. XIII, 
14, 29, and sikki, ‘a plough,” in modern Arabic in Syria. 
Brinnow, 5772, GIS.SA.AL.HAB is alluhappu or sakku 
Sa 8é’im, “grain sack.” The agricultural associations of AL 
are marked. This new ideogram “fosterer of agriculture (?)” 
recalls the rab irrisé in the K. 4395 series. 

This connection of the képu with the agricultural interests of 
the country in all its phases, and his importance when supervis- 
ing temple or government lands, suggests some possibilities rela- 
tive toearly Sumerian kings. *™¢! APIN, ‘respectfully addressed 
in some RFHarper letters, might be a title for the king him- 
self. In the EAH. collection (Radau, EBH.), are very old 
accounts of royal agents. In some of these the king seems to be 
called “farmer.” PA.LUGAL.ENGAR in EAH. 34, Radau 
reads “overseer of royal shepherds” (HBH. p. 379); but 
ENGAR is usually read “farmer’’ and is in the adjective posi- 
tion, making one think of “officer of the farmer king.” Compare 
also EAH. 25; the oxen accounted for to the farmer king are 
are specifically ‘plough oxen.”” Such ‘‘Farmer king” as title 
may be compared with the Hindoo Gai-kwar or ‘“‘Cowherd” of 
Baroda. Notice also Briinnow 3819-21; *™¢! AB may be either 
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“farmer, prince, or elder;’’ suggesting a time when princes 
were farmers. Those believing the Sumerians to be Mongols 
may recall that the Chinese Emperor, the ‘“‘Son of Heaven” still 
plows at an annual agricultural ceremony. Again, UR-Ningir- 
su (Arad-Ninib?) name of an early king, is simply irriSu or 
ikkaru, Br. 11267. Literally it is “servant of Ningirsu,’” who 
is Ninib, Br. 10996, the NIN.APIN, Br. 11007, or DINGIR. 
APIN, Br. 1020, or “lord of dates,” Br. 767. Radau (EBH. 
23) quotes Bur-Sin, the SIB.SAG or “chief shepherd” of 
Nippur, and ENGAR.LIG.GA of Ur; “mighty farmer” 
instead of Radau’s ‘ powerful shepherd” seems natural. Invo- 
cations of Nisaba, the ‘‘harvest-goddess,” by the early Baby- 
lonian rulers, are to be considered. Against such Sumerian ideas 
set the Semitic preference for “faithful shepherd,” familiar in 
royal inscriptions from Hammurabi onward. Yet the older view 
does not wholly disappear: Babylonian kings boast the title of 
“cultivator of the sacred tree;” Nebuchadnezzar II. calls himself 
“Farmer of Babylon.” Hence *™¢! APIN might be a royal 
title in some RFHarper letters. In the collision of agriculturists 
of the river valleys (see TIK.EN-na) and Semitic shepherds of 
the highlands, it has been suggested that we might find a basis 
for legends like that of Cain and Abel. 

These accounts of royal plough cattle, of temple stores, and 
granaries of the gods, let us understand that a képu would be 
needed by every large landholder, sacred or secular. Four sec- 
tions of the Code of Hammurabi, 253-56, deal with this system 
of farming. The data above concerning AL and the képu 
suggest “means of cultivation” as the meaning of the ideogram 
AL.KAK.A (eré3u+epésu). Such means our various cita- 
tions have shown to be cattle, seed, and sustenance while raising 
a crop. “Implements,” as Johns translates, is too restricted. 
Yet tools were sometimes supplied. In 82—9-18, 116, Str. Cyr. 
26, a wealthy contractor, Sula, leases 60 gur of land from the 
ki-i-pi of Ebabbara, and is furnished with 12 oxen, 8 irri8é, or 
cultivators, 3 iron ploughshares, 4 hoes, and 5 appdata of 
corn for seed, for support of the irrisé, and for provender 
for the cattle. The renter guarantees the temple 300 gur 
of corn. Tools probably came from the Sutummu, or “store- 
house” of the temple, supervised by the Satammu. Ob- 
serve the Sa-tam bit unati, or ‘‘keeper of the tool house,” 
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in Boundary Stone 103, Col. IV, 9. This assistant of the képu 
and TU.biti frequently occurs; notice the *™®'34-tam #™é! 
TU.biti "Marduk in V. A. 451, KB. IV, p. 152. SA. 
GAL in the sections of the Code is, as Johns translates, “ prov- 
ender” (Br. 8051, ukullu; see HWB.), rather than “growing 
plants” (Harper). Compare K. 2867, 27; ukulti alpé séni. 
In EAH. 1 (EBH., p. 323), we have “10 gur grain of the 
king for one (?) gur copper, as provender for the cattle.” (Cf. 
II R. 39, 54, «. d.) In EAH. 5 (EBH. 324) we again have 
ukullu as food. The four sections of the Code are valuable as 
showing the incigence of the man who was dependent upon the 
képu system of farming. Men financially responsible, §S 42— 
65, make compensation or restitution for their delinquencies. In 
the képu system the Code apparently assumes that the delin- 
quent has nothing wherewith to repay, and punishes him, for a 
minor offense, by mutilation; for total delinquency he is torn to 
pieces by oxen (Johns, DB. V, 607). Such punishment may 
indicate that those dependent upon the képu may have belonged 
largely to the politically inferior muSkénu class. We have 
therein some suggestion as to the hard lot of the man who should, 
according to Esarhaddon’s wish, find the képu ina bad humor. 

No English word seems to me to exactly express the meaning 
of the word képu. As the agent of private parties he is nearly 
the ‘factor’ of the English landholder; but as supervisor of 


government stores or temple revenues he has not his equivalent 


in western civilization though remotely suggesting the Indian 
agent of the American Indian reservations. I prefer to leave the 
term untranslated 

The ideogram NI.GAB is often translated “porter.” As a 
name for the képu, it may go back to the primitive custodian 
or “doorkeeper” of communal granaries. A Naba-bél-sumate is 
a NI.GAB in Johns’ ADD. 9, line 14. A rab NI.GAB.MES 


occurs in ADD. No. 150, line 6. 





